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12. Court of Session meets. 


State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, | High Water at Leitn 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the For May 1808. 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, Morn. Even. 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water Days. UM. UL. 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from March Hou” ) 6 95 6 5] 

” 96. to April 25. 1808, in the vicinity of M. 2 716 741 
Edinburgh. Tu. 3 8 6 8 82 
W. 4 857 922 
Barom. Thermom, Rain. Weather. Th. 5 947 1013 
March mM. oN. In. Pis. Fr. 6 10389 
: 30.15) 36 1 39 | 0.1 Snow Sa. 7 11 32 11 59 
30.18] 34 34 | —— | Cloudy Su 8 0 
80.27] 40 | —— Ditto M. 9 1 23 
30.29} 30 43 —— Clear Tu.10 57 9 % 
30.21] 80 | 43 | —— | Cloudy 257) 3297 
30.1 | | 41] 0.01 Snow Th12 $58 428 
°97"-84 $4 41 0.02 Ditio Fr. 13 4. 58 5 97 
29.85 | 26 | 41 | —— | Clear S14 555 621 
29.64) ST | 48 | —— | Ditto S15 648 7183 
29.12) 41 | 51 | 0.04 Rain M.16 738 $1 
29.048) 43 45 1 1.71 Clear Tu. 17 8 Oh 8 46 
29.78 | St | 48 | —— | Ditto th.19 951 1012 
29.78 | 39 | 48 | —— | Ditto Fr. 20 10 33 10 54 
80.2 | 37 | 47 | —— | Ditto Sa 21 1115 11 35 
80.151 43 53 | 0.01 Showers Su. 22 1158 ——- 
$0.15) 42 | 53 | ——— | Clear M. 23 019 043 
30.13 |) 41 57 — Ditto Tu. 24 1 6 1 29 
30.13) 44 | 55 | —— | Ditto W.25 153 217 
30.05 | 46 | 55 | 0.04 Showers Th.26 $42 3 7 
29.95} 41 | 48 | | Clear Fr. 27. 3852 358 
30.15) 3t | 42 | 0.56 Snow Su. 29 513 538 
30.041 87 | 40 | 0.02 | Ditto 62 
29.42; 30 | 38 | 0.01 Ditto Tu 8] 652 717 

29,54) 34 | 48 | | Clear 

29.55) 29 | 41 | 0.51 | Snow MOON’s PHASES 
29.33! 36 | 40 | OOL Ditto For May 1808. ; 
29.7 | 36 43 | —— | Clowy Apparent time at Edinburg! 
29.81} 38 ] 45 | —— | Ditto 
29.95 | 37 48 Ditto mori. 
Last Quart. 17. 6. 50. mor. 
Quantity of Rain, 3.04 New Moon, 25.11. 7. meri. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
May 1. Union between Scotland and England, commenced 1707. 


9. Jamaica taken by the English, 1655. 
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Scots Magazine, 


AND 


EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 
For APRIL 1808. 


Description of DREGHORN CasTLE. 
With a View. 


6 hier frontispiece to this Magazine 
exhibits a view of that splendid 
mansion, Dreghorn Castle, the resi- 
dence of Alex. Trotter, Esq. late of 
the Navy Pay Office. It lies about 
four miles to the south-west of Edin- 
burgh, and is built upon a Gothic de- 
sign by that eminent architect Mr 
Elliot. 

The part completed is, we have 
been informed, only about a fourth 
part of the original and complete plan. 
Some part of the old edifice is still re- 
maining, as will be observed in the 
plate. 


Proceedinas of the WERNERIAN Na- 
TURAL HisTrory SOCIETY, 


A? the last meeting of the Wer- 

nerian Natural History Society, 
Professor Jameson read an account of 
a method of constructing and colour- 
ing Mineralogical Maps. We can- 
not give a satisfactory account of this 
paper without drawings. We ‘shall 
therefore only observe, that maps exe- 
cuted according to this plan shew dis- 
tinctly the figure of the cliffs, terra- 


ces, acclivities and summits of single 
mountains, and also the characters 
of mountain - ranges and mountain- 
groupes : and the colouring affords a 
true and harmonious representation of 
the alternation, extent, and relative 
position of the different rocks that ap- 
pear at the surface. Professor Jame- 
son at the same time laid before the 
Society a series of Mineralogical Que- 
ries which he had drawn up, with the 
view of directing the attention of mi- 
neralogists to the particular objects 
pointed out by them. 

Having been favoured with a copy 
of these queries, we shall here coin- 
municate them to our readers. 


MINERALOGICAL QUERIES. 
England. 


1. Does the granite of Cornwall 
belong to the oldest or the newest gra- 
nite formation ; or do both formations 
occur in that county ? 

2. Is the shorl-rock of Cornwall 
disposed in an unconformable and o- 
verlying position, in regard to the 
older primitive rocks ; if this be its 
position, on what rock or rocks does it 
rest, and what are its other geognos- 
tic relations ? 

3. Does the serpentine of Corn- 
wall belong to the first or second ser- 

pen- 
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244 Precedings of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 


pentine formation ; and what are the 
imbedded and venigenous fossils it 
contains ? 

4. What are the characters of the 
different metalliferous venigenous for- 
mations in Cornwall; are any of them 
identical with those described by Wer- 
ner*, Mohs+, Friesleben Jameson§, 
and others ? 

5. Do the inclined slaty strata, in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, belong to 
the iransition class of rocks ? 

6. Does the upper part of the moun- 
tain of Cader-Idris in Wales belong 


to the newest tloetz-trap formation ? 


7. Are not the mountains in Cum- 
berland principally composed of tran- 
sition rocks, partially covered with 
the newest floetz-trap formation ° 

8. Is not the porphyry of Cumber- 
land a variety of clinkstone-porphyry ? 

9. Does the gypsum of Cumber- 
land belong to the first or second 
Hloetz-gypsum formation ? 


Scotland. 


1. Does the sienitic greenstone of 
Fassnet Burn in East Lothian, belong 
to the transition rocks, or the newest 
Hoeiz-trap formation ? 

2. Does claystone occur in. beds or 
veins in the coal fields of the Lo- 
thians ? 

3. What are the geognostic charac- 
ters and relations of the porphyritic 
rock of the Ochil hills ? 

4. Is Inchkeith, in the Frith of 
Forth, entirely composed of rocks be- 
longing to the independent coal for- 
mation ? 

5. Are the geognostic relations of 
the porphyry slate, or clinkstone por- 


* Neue Theorie von der entstehung 
der gaenge, von A. G. Werner, 1791, 

t Beschreibung des Gruben Geb:eu- 
des Himmelsfurst, von F. Mohs, 1804. 

t Mineralog Bemerkungen bei gele- 
genheit eines Reisz durch den merku- 
ruerdiysten Keil des Haxzeebirges, von 
Friesleben, 1795. 

§ Mineralogical Description of Dum- 
sri¢s-shire, and Elements of Geoguosy, 


pbry of East Lothian, the same as in. 
other countries ? 

6. What are the geognostic rela- 
tions of the claysione, compact fel- 
spar, and striped jasper of the Pent- 
land hills ? 

7. Are the upper parts of the Lo- 
monds in Fifeshire, of ‘Tinto in Lan- 
arkshire, and of the Ejilden hills in 
Roxburghshire, composed of rocks be- 
longing to the newest floetz-trep for- 
mations ? 

8. What is the extent and mode 
of distribution of the sienile of Gal- 
loway ? 

9. Does the Craig of Ailsa, in the 
Frith of Clyde, and the Bass rock in 
the Frith of Forth, belong to the new- 
est floetz-trap formation ? 

10. Does the pitchstone of Ardna- 
murchan belong to the newest floetz- 
trap formation ¢ 

1]. Is the granular quartz in the 
islands of Jura and Isla subordinate to 
mica slate; or does it constitute a 
distinct formation ? 

12. Are the Cullin mountains in 
the island of Skye composed of rocks 
belonging to the newest floetz-trap 
and second porphyry formations ? 

13. What are the geognostic cha- 
racters and relations of the Scure 
Figg, in the isle of Egg, one of the 
Hebrides ? 

14. Of what rock is the isle of 
Staffa composed, and what are its 
geognostic characters and relations ° 

15. Is the porphyry of the isle af 
Rasay porphyry-slate ? 

16. What are the geognostic rela- 
tions of the tremolite of Glen-Elg in 
Inverness-shire ? 

17. Does the upper part of Ben 
Nevis belong to the second porphy- 
ry formation ; and if this be the case, 
on what does the porphyry rest ? 

18. Does the porphyry of the Brau- 
er, near Blair in Athol, belong to the 
second porphyry formation ? 

19. Does the granitic rock in the 
vicinity of fe belong to the 
granite or sienite formations ? 
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Remarks on Dunipace. 


20. Does the sandstone of the Shet- 
land islands belong to the independent 
coal formations, or to any of the for- 
mations described by Werner ? 

21. In what species of mineral re- 
pository are the ores of Sandlodge in 
Shetland contained; and what are 
ihe oryctognostic and geognostic cha- 
racters and relations of these ores ? 

Y2. Does the claystone of Papa 
Siour, one of the Shetlands, belong to 
the new tloeiz-trap or coal forma- 
lions ? 

23. Dees the serpentine of the 
islands of Unst and Fetlar belong to 
the first or second serpentine forma- 
tions ? 


Character of Witt. WEMBLE in the 
SPECTATOR. 


Yo the Editor. 

SIR, 

Kee following note which I found 

on the margin of a book purcha- 
sed at an auction, contains a piece of 
information which may be interesting 
to many of your readers : 

N°. 108. Witt 
mas Morecraft, a baronet’s younger 
son, the person mentioned by the 
Spectator in the character of Will 
Wimble, died at Dublin July 2d 
1741 *, 


Remarks on DUNIPACE. 


To the Editor. 
‘SIR, 
HERE is hardly any Antiquity 
in Scotland which has been so 
much noticed as Dunipace, or respect- 
ing the origin and etymon of which 
there has been a greater co-incidence 


* Mr Chalmers, in his edition of the 
British Essayists, mentions the name of 
this gentieman, but does not state the 
pace or time of bis death. Ed, 


245 
of opinion. It has almost uniformly 
been rendered Duni Pacis,i.e. the Hills 
of Peace, supposed to have been crect- 
ed in commemoration of a peace there 
concluded betwixt the Romans and 
Caledonians. I am afraid, however, 
this etymology will not stand the test 
of critical investigation. 

‘Lhe above hypothesis, if well found- 
ed, establishes some important parti- 
culars. Imo, It gives us to understand 
that it was customary for the Romans 
and Caledonians to erect Zumuii to 
commemorate the conclusion of peace, 
a Circumstance by no means apparent 
from, or countenanced by, the histo- 
ry of either nation. Qdc, ‘That there 
Was a mutual agreement to compound 
this word of the language of beth na- 
tions, Dun being the Gaelic for a Hill, 
and Pax the Latin for Peace. 8+io, 
That the Caledonians were at that 
time in a situation to dictate to the 
Romans, and obtained that, in this 
compound word, the Gaelic language 
should take the lead. ‘The natural 
import of Duns Pacis, therefore, in the 
Ist instance, establishes a custom of 
which it is itself the only solitary ex- 
ample, and in the 2d and 3d instances, 
implies facts utterly improbable. 

But when the contexture of the 
word, and the Genius of the two lan- 
guages are minutely considered, this 
theory will appear in a still more un- 
favourable point of view. Dun has 
uniformly been Latinized Dunum, not 
Dunus, and therefore must have Duna, 
not Duni, in the nominative plural.— 
‘The Romans were strangers to the 
soft sound of C, and always pronoun- 
ced itas we do K. Dunipace, even 
admitting it to signify the Hills of 
Peace, would not have been written or 
pronounced Duni Pacis, or Dunipiace, 
but Duna Pakis, or Dunapake. 

There are two Tumuli at Dunipace, 
the castmost of which bears the most 
unequivocal characteristics of art, and 
the other not the least. This plurality 
of Tumuli added to the resemblance 
which Pace bears to the Latin Pax, R r 
the 
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240 Remarks cn Dunipaces 


the English Peace, scems to have set 
the invention of the monks a-work, 
and to have induced them to render it 
Duni pacis; and certainly nothing 
can better illustrate the shift 
they were put to, as well as their com- 
pleie ignorance of the matter, than 
their not being able to discover the 
Fiymon of this word either in the lan- 
euape of the one nation or theother, but 
In anincongruous combination of beth. 

It is only since the discovery of 
Ossian’s Poems by M‘Pherson, that 
ihe Gaelic language has begun to ex- 
cite any considerable degree of gene- 
ral interest or attention, During the 
Monkish ages, the general predilec- 
tion was In favour of the languages of 
Greece and Rome. ‘The aboriginal 
inhabitants, as well as the aboriginal 
language of the country, appear to 
have been equally undervalued and 
overlooked. ‘he celebrated Bucha- 
nan was totally unacquainted with the 
Gaelic. As a proot of this, any of 
your literary correspondents may per- 
use his Etymology of Montrose, In- 
v.rness, Dunkeld, &c. It was there- 
tore customary.during the Monkish 
ages to derive every thing from the 
Latin, and there is every reason to 
conclude that Dunit Pacis, i. e. the 
Hills of Peace—Pene Pontus, i. ¢. 
Penpont—Dvidonum, i. e. Dundee 
rosarum, t. e. Montrose—Cruor 
Danorum, 1. e. Cruden, with several 
others which T have already had occa- 
sion to mention, owe their origin to 
Monkish pedantry and ignorance. 

Having spent some time in proving 
what Dunt-pace is not 3 you and your 
readers will naturally expect me to 
point out what it is, and this task I’ 
shall the mote readily undertake, be- 
cause I fatter myself I can place the 
inatter in so satisfactory a point of 
view, that it will be equally matter 
of regret and wonder, how so obvious 
an antiquity could ever have been 
mistaken. 

Dunifiace, i.e. Dun-na-Pais, i. e. 
the Grave Hill, or sepulchral tumuli, 


is anational monument of some victor 
obtained by our hardy ancestors. The 
river Carron for many centuries rolled 
its streams amidst the din of ¢c/ash- 
ing arms : no stream has oftener heard 
the confused cry of the warrior, or 
seen garments rolled in blood: here 
we are taught to look for the scene 
of a memorable battle betwixt the Ro- 
mans and Caledonians. transia- 
tor of Ossian points this out as the 
spot where Finga/ encountered Cara. 
cul, supposed to be the Roman Cara- 
calla. ‘Vhe Wall of Antoninus for 
several miles ran parallel to the course 
of the Carron, and the adjacent dis- 
trict must have been the scene of ma- 
ny a bloody contest, now for ever bu- 
ried in oblivion. ‘The last circum- 
stance I shall mention on this head, 
as making more directly for my pur- 
pose, is, that Ossian mentions a green 
vale, with a Tomb or Tumulus standing 
on it, where Oscar engaged the heroes 
of Caros, supposed to be the Zumulus 
in question. 

It might be difficult to point out a 
Dunum pacis, or Hill of peace, within 
the ancient Roman or Celtic territo- 
rics 3 but the Dun-na-Pais, or Grave. 
hills, are every where to be met wilh 
within the Celtic districts. Our an- 
cestors stuck at no labour or expence 
in their sepulchral monuments. — Ha- 
co’s ‘Tumulus, who fell at the battle ot 
Largs, is literally a hill ; and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that the battle 
did not take its name from Largs, but 
on the contrary, Largs took its name 
from the battle, for Largs literally 
means the Zumuli, or graves. Amids! 
the vast variety of sepulchral mont- 
ments still remaining, I shall only 
mention Sqveno’s superb pillar in Mur- 
rayshire ; Camus? stone near Barry, 
and the standing stanes at Aberlemno, 
where we have also a Grave hill, ot 
Dun-na- Pais. 

Duniface, when considered as mean- 
ing a Hill of Peace, has, as far as I 
know, no parallel to support the hy- 
pothesis. But when considered as & 

Grave- 
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Grave hill, the parallel and collateral 
justances are not only numerous, but 
almost ‘Lhe literal import 
of the name, the situation, the shape 
of Dunipace, and the exact resem- 
blance it bears to other Zumu/i well 
Known to be sepulchral monuments, 
leave hardly a shadow of doubt, that 
it was also of the same kind, and, like 
Haco’s monument, erected not only 
to cover the valiant dead, but to per- 
petuate the memory of some signal 
victory obtained by our warlike an- 
cestors. It would be foolish, as well 
as absurd, to hazard even a conjecture 
as to the particular battle which Duui- 
face was intended to commemorate. 
{t is impossible to penetrate the dark 
abyss of oblivion, and the mind feels 
itself o’ercast with a melancholy glooin 
when it retlects, that so many noble 
monuments, and heroic atchievements 
of our ancesiors, are veiled in impene- 
trable obscurity, and have for ever 
perished. 


23d April 1808. Muxo. 


M nthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


March 26. A Large Conger - Eel 

1808. (Murena Conger,) 
taken this morning off Fisher-cow, 
was to-day brought to market. It 
measured nearly a feet in length. 
Although ten hours out of the sea, it 
was alive and vigorous when laid on 
the stall in the market. Congers are 
not very common in the Frith o 
Forth. 

April 5. At Foxhall, eight miles 
west from Edinburgh, daffodils are 
now in full flower; the tendrils of 
peas sown in the open border in No- 
vember last, have appeared ; and peach, 
nectarine, and pear blossoms are ex- 
panding. ‘The season, however, is, 
upon the whole, very backward. 

12th April. The Elm-trees in Hope 
Park are now in flower, | 


April. Large tlocks of Vield- 
fares still trequent the neighbourheod 
of the city. 

sth April, A heavy fall of snow 
touk place on the afternoon of this 
day, so that in the evening it lay ou 
the ground several inches deep. 

22d April. Last night a sull more 
heavy fall of snow had taken place, 
so that this morning it lay more than 
halt a foot deep in most places around 
Edinburgh. It is not a little remark- 
able that snow-storms have thus occa- 
sionally recurred, during the past seu- 
son, for the long period of six months, 
the first fall having happened early ia 
November last. | 


P. S.—It may be expected that 
some notice should be taken of a pa- 
per inserted in last Magazine, intits. 
led * Discovery of, and Query con- 
cerning, a species of River Shell-fish.” 
‘The author of this paper picked up 
some Fresh-qwater Muascls in the bed 
of the Water of Leith, after the sub- 
siding of the great tlood of the river m 
the beginning of September last. This 
is the whole observation 3 and it is 
certainly most unhappily styled a dis- 
covery ; for the same kind of river 
shell-fish might be found im the allu- 
vion of almost any river in Great 
Britain, after a flood, or whether there 
had been a tlood or no. ‘The freedom 
of these remarks will be excused, when 
it is stated that the author might not 
only have had his doubis resolved by 
consulting any of the popular works 
on natural history, but even by refer- 
ring to Mr Stark’s Picture of Edin- 
burgh, where the fresh water Mytili 
are mentioned in a chapter treating of 
objects of natural history found in the 
neighbourhood of the city. 

In answer to the queries it may be 
observed, that the different species of 
fresh-water shell-fish, if the minute 
sorts be included, are far too numer- 
ous to be detailed in this Miscellany. 
Reference may be had to the works 
of Montagu and of Donovan on Bri- 
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Progress of Manufactures, 


tish testacea, to the 4th volume of 
Pennant’s British Zoology, and to 
Dr Maton’s full and accurate list of 
native shells in the Sth volume of 
the Linnean ‘I'ransactions. Very lit- 
ile, Lam persuaded, is known of the 
habits of the river muscle, and if the 
writer of the queries would undertake 
actual observations on this subject, 
and communicate them, he would be 
well entitled to the thanks of natura- 
lists. —It may here be remarked, that 
it is-pretty well known that fresh wa- 
ter shell-fish form a part of the food of 
the otter: itis a fact indeed noticed 
in almost every history of that animal. 
N. 
edinburgh, 26:h April 1808. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Mayv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fixe ARTs. 


R Dowovaw has announced some 
particulars of an extraordinary 
nature respecting one of the mountains 
of Wales, which he endeavours to de- 
inonstrate to have been at some re- 
mote period a volcano of immense 
inagnitude. This is Cader Idris in 
Merionethshire, which in size is not 
exceeded by any mountain in the 
Principality, except Snowdou. The 
general aspect of the crater is exactly 
‘hat of Mount Vesuvius, only one of 
tts sides is broken down, so that the 
abyss of this funnel-shaped mountain 
is more completely disclosed than in 
the latter. It is this side of Cader 
{dris that affords the most illustrative 
examples of porous stones, which form 
unmense beds on the declivities, only 
a tew inches in many instances below 
the surface of the earth. Many of 
these porous stones exhibit evident 
marks of strong ignition and vitrifica- 
tion; some are reduced to the state of 
slags, while others have all the cellu- 
jar appearance and lightness of pumice. 
ibe summit of the mountain is cover- 


Science, and the Fine Aris. 


ed with an immense wreck of stones, 
supposed to have been ejected from 
the crater at the time of the explosion. 
Myriads of these stones have borne a 
regular crystallized form; their usu- 
al length is, from three to six and ten 
feet ; some measure even fificen or 
twenty 3 and one, in particular, which 
Mr Donovan observed, was twenty- 
two feet three inches long. ‘Uhe suv- 
stance of these crysals is of the basuli 
kind, being the porphyry slate, or 
clinkstone porphyry of Jamieson. 
‘The art of polantography, or mul- 
tiplying designs by means of sione, 
though yet in its infancy, 1s alieacy 
practised in three different ways, in all 
of which, blocks of a fine-grained cal- 
careous stone are employed instead of 
copper. ‘The first manner is by tre- 
cing on the stone with an ink prcpst- 
ed for the purpose, and with a stee: 
pen, whatever is to he printed, whe- 
ther writing, music, or figures. ‘This 
manner is expeditious, but serves only 
for outlines, or mere sketches, But 
at is capable of increased utility, if a 
writing on paper, with the ink com- 
posed for this purpose, be transferred 
from the paper to the stone, from 
which a number of impressions may 
be taken off. ‘This transfer supersedes 
the necessity of reverse writing on the 
stone, and multiplies at pleasure the 
most correct fac-simile. As the print- 
ing may be begun as soon as the ink 
is dry, this is a rapid way of obtain- 
ing impressions. ‘The second way of 
operating originated with Professor 
Mitterer, of Munich; he discovered 
that the materials of which the ink 
was composed, might be made into 
crayons, which being traced on the 
stone, the drawings thus made might 
be multiplied greatly. They are i- 
deed much softer than ordinary chalk, 
they require time and patience in us 
ing; but they may be made to pro- 
duce pleasing designs. ‘The third 
mode may with propriety be called 
the art of engraving on stone, being 
executed by means of the graver. 
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PoruLATION of the different CouNTIEs in SCOTLAND, according to the Return 
of 180). 


| HOUSES. | OCCUPATIONS. 
| : | 
= Qa. Re 
> 2 Fo} 
| 
25,2491 SL,701 575 | 65,035] 67,457] 45,044 | 27,699} 52,288 123,00, 
13,109 | 14,278 $2] 55,767} 38,092] 19188 | 4,1964 43,884) TE 
13,605 | 18,143] 272] 39,666) 44,640] 33,185 | 42.045) 8,760} 84 306 
166 | 16,067] 19,7401 11,177 | 4,890] 18,288] 35,307 
99965) 6855] 275) 14,294] 16,527] 6,896] 30,621 
2,501 7) 5,552) 6,239) 3,161] 4,821| 3,809} 11,791 
4,435) 4,652 140} 10,183] 12426] 13263] 2,201] 7,145] 22,60% 
Clackmannan,......| 2,100] 2,612 64; 5,064) 5,794 S72} 1,037] 8,949} 10,856 
Cromarty 410 552 7} 1,851} 1,701 262 576; 1,371 
Dumbarton,.......... 3,875] 4,418} 107] 9,796] 10,914] 4,683] 7,952; 8,151} 20,710 
10,7851 11,850! 946) 25,407) 29,190! 10,691 | 6,517} 37,146) $4,597 
17,211 | 28,186 | 1,081} 54,224} 68,730] 7,758 | 21,036 | 90,256 | 122,954 
69004 (6254 134) 11,763) 14,942) 8,131] 4,410} 14,164) 26,705 
17,065 | 22,298 | 766) 42,952] 50,791 | 9,651 | 17,300] 59,886] 93,743 
20,195 | 24,087] 827] 45,461) 53,666} 8,627 | 14,827] 47,450] 99,127 
5,851} 7,219] 406{ 13,890! 16,096] 5,846} 3,224! 20,342| 29,986 
INVERNESS 14,357 | 15,353! 159} 33,801 | 40,491 | 94,068] 3,864] 36,361] 74,299 
‘Kincardine, 5688 | 6,179| 12,104) 14,245] 7,924] 6,023] 12,210] 26,549 
1,372{ 1,686 37 3,116 3,009 667 888} 5,170 6,725 
3,600) 6,433 161, 13,619; 15,592) 5,856] 2,592) 20,825 29,211 
jLamarky.cececeeeeee] 32,259} 36,481 | 1,544 | 68,100 | 78,599 | 15,704 | 38,086 | 81,264] 146,699 
2,796) 3,852] 160] 8,129) 9,715] 4,166| 3,829] 9,849] 17,844 
38,0601. 1905 $2] 3,639} 4,618] 2,901 BOS | 4,456 8,257 
Orkney & Shetland} 8,016} 8,825} 105 | 20,793 | 26,031 | 14,653 | 2,476] 8,478) 46824 
1,682] 1,843 64} 4,160} 4,575) 2010 886] 5,839 8,735 
23,382 | 28,971 952 | 58,808} 67,558 | 24,404 | 22,778 | 76,885] 126,566 
758571 17,217 89 | 36,068 | 41,988 | 3,894 | 21,746 | 52,416] 78,056 
ROSS, | 11,304] 120] 24,143} 28,148] 23.097] 4,589] 18,382} 52,291 
Roxburghy..weeseee. 6,156 7,380 241 15,815 17,869 7,148 3,964 25,170 33,682 
986] 1,163 27| 2,356] 2,714} 1,023 583] 3,222] 5,070 
7,530| 11,625] 2921 23,875] 26,950]. 9,458 11,878] 18,617] 58,825 
4.315] 4,384 9! 10,495! 12,692) 16,165 670} 4.2394] 23,117 
4660] 4,995] 132] 10,570] 12,948] 6.995| 1,815| 10,622] 22,918 
294,553 |364,079 | 9,537 [734,081 [564,487 [865,516 [293,373 [833,914 {1,599,005} 


N. B. No returns were received from the united parish of Kilfinichen and Kilvi- 
cuen, from the parish of T'yree, and from the islands of Rum, Canna, and Muck, in 
Argvleshire ; from the united parish of Kirkmichael and Killycudden, and the parish 
of Risolis in Cromartyshire 3 and from the parish of Dalserf in Lanarkshire: The po- 
pulation of these places is estimated to exceed the number of 8,692 persons. GRAND 
Toran 1,607,760. 
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Tour thro’ the HIGHLANDS and other 
parts of SCOTLAND, in May and 
June 1807. 


(Continued from 187.) 


is a handsome, well- 
built town, situated on both sides 
of the Ness, and connected by a sub- 
stantial bridge of seven arches. It has 
a considerable share of trade ; and ma- 
nufactures of different kinds have long 
been established there. The salmon 
fishing in the Ness is very productive. 
The inhabitants are gay and elegant 
in their appearance, and said to speak 
the English language with greater pu- 
rity than in any other part of Scot- 
land,—which may be pretty correct, 
when applied to the higher ranks. 
The canal, at present going forward 
to connect the Murray Frith with the 
Western Sea at Fort William, is a 
vast undertaking, and, when finished, 
will prove an incalculable benefit to 
the coasting trade of the island. The 
bason at Clachnacharry, where the ca- 
nal enters the frith, is nearly finished ; 
and the digging of the canal is carried 
a good way up the vale of the Ness, 
Several of the locks are considerably 
advanced ; and a mole or pier, to the 
westward of the entrance to the ba- 
son, 18 at present formmg. The ex- 
pence of these works will bring much 
money into the country, while it gives 
employment to a great number of 
hands, and inures them to habits of la- 
bour and industry. 

From Inverness we proceeded up 
the side of the frith, at the head of 
which we crossed the river Beauly, at 
the village of that name. Around the 
sides of the frith, and at the head of 
the bay, a fine tract of arable ground 
is extended, well cultivated, and bear- 
ing good crops, which is let at high 
rents. From Beauly to Dingwall the 
road crosses a bleak heathy moor, of a 
thin light soil, a considerable part of 
which is laid out in plantations, and a 


few spots are cultivated ina very im- 


perfect manner by a great number of 
small farmers. On the banks of the 
Conan, the soil is better, consisting of 
a clayey loam. A great deal of wood, 
both natural and planted, grows on 
the banks of this river. Dingwall ts a 
royal burgh, situated in a vale at the 
head of the bay of Cromarty, and, 
consisting of one principal street, is 
reckoned the second town in Ross- 
shire. 

From Dingwall we turned by Strath- 
peffer to Conlin, an inn on the road to 
Lochbroom. ‘he valley of Strath- 
peffer contains some rich ground, but 
is narrow and confined by high hills, 
and not improved to that perfection 
its natural advantages seem to point 
out. Near Conlin, the fields and plea- 
sure grounds of Coul, the property of 
Sir George Mackenzie, Baronet, ap- 
peared to be managed in a superior 
style of husbandry. Several fields, 
both in crop and pasture, were in ex- 
cellent order. Here we saw a flock of 
Cheviot sheep, which seemed to thrive 
well. 

From Conlin to Lochbroom the 
country is rugged, mountainous, and 
rocky, covered with heath, where a 
great number of black cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats, have an indifferent 
pasture. Many natural woods grow 
on the banks of the rivers, which de- 
scend to the eastward. Cultivation has 
made some feeble efforts to display her 
industry ; but the soil and climate are 
inimical to her operations. Some green 
spots here and there discover her pro- 
gress ; but these are rare, amidst such 
a vast tract of waste. On the sides of 
Lochbroom, the hills are steep and 
recky down to the water’s edge. A 
small spot of level ground.on the sides 
of the river which runs into the bay1s 
under cultivation, and seemed to yield 
tolerably good crops, but, under the 
syste of cultivation at present prac- 
tised, cannot be made to give any 
great return, Along the sides of the 
hills, small detached pieces are labone: 
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éd with the cascroom, an instrument 
familiar to those only who are in the 
most backward state of improvement. 
Lochbroom is esteemed one of the best 
herring stations on the coast of Scot- 
land. Ullapool is a newly established 
and thriving fishing village, about six 
miles down the bay on the east side, 
which may in time become a town of 
some importance. 

From Lochbroom, we returned by 
the same route to Inverness. ‘The 
newly established tryst or fair at Beau- 
ly, for wool and sheep, was held on 
the day we past through that village ; 
and the competition for the premium 
granted for the best tups, was to be 
determined at that time. ‘There were 
only three lots, of six tups each, shown, 
which, I suppose, would each gain a 
premium. ‘They were of the black- 
faced kind, and seemed to be pretty 
good specimens of that species of stock. 
A respectable meeting of proprietors 
and farmers assembled on this occa- 
sion; and the prices of wool were 
nearly equal to those of last season. 

From Inverness, we took the road 
to Fort Williara, which lies along the 
south-eastern bank of the river Ness. 
A great number of acres are laid out 
in plantations along the banks and ri- 
sing grounds on the sides of the river. 
‘The steep banks along the Ness, are 
here covered with broom and furze, 
which, at this season of the year, de- 
corated with a full profusion of blos- 
soms, appeared ‘ unprofitably gay,’ and 
had a most brilliant show. We obser- 
ved some part of this fine vale com- 
pletely in a state of nature, tho’ cer- 
tainly capable of much improvement, 
from its situation on the banks of the 
Ness. 

Loch Ness is a fine sheet of water, 
extending twenty-two miles in length 
ina direct line from north-east to 
south-west, The old military road lies 
along its eastern banks. For a consi- 
derable way up the side of the loch, 
the road is quite level, keeping paral- 
lel to the water, through a fine cop- 


pice wood, intermixed with larger 
trees, consisting of birch, ash, alder, 
&c. which extend a considerable way 
up the hills on each side of the lake, 
while the rocky, steep and elevated 
summits of the mountains, rise to a 
great height above. In this tract, we 
saw a number of sheep which were of 
a better shape and size, and in superi- 
or condition to most of those to be seen 
further north. 

After passing the inn at Bolleskine, 
the road leaves the side of Loch Ness, 
and winds up the rugged banks of the 
Foyers, which jare beautifully shaded 
with the weeping birch. ‘The great 
fall in this river claims the attention 
and admiration of every traveller. We 
did not see it to the very best advan- 
tage, though the river was a good deal 
swelled by the rains: which had fallen 
the preceding day. It is a grand ob- 
ject 5 presenting a considerable stream 
of water precipitated over a rock up- 
wards of two hundred feet of perpen- 
dicular height. During its fall a part 
of it is converted into vapour, or spray, 
which is seen rising like smoke at a 
distance, when approaching it. After 
crossing the Foyers, along the banks 
of which a good deal of level ground 
is stretched above the falls, (some of 
which is under cultivation, but the 
crops appeared late and unpronuising, ) 
the road for some miles goes along the 
top of a pretty high ridge, and then 
descends by the side of a loch, and 


down a steep bank, across a rapid 


stream finely fringed with underwood, 
when Loch Ness again appears im 
view. At the head of the loch, on a 
spot of rising ground, surrounded with 
fine green fields, is placed Fort Au- 
gustus, a neat, regular fortification, 
with commedious barracks. It is a 
handsome spot, and forms a striking 
contrast to the rude scenery in the 
neighbourhood. 

To the south of Fort Augustus, on 
Glengary’s estate, are some farms 
stocked with Cheviot sheep, which 
have succeeded very well, Glenur- 
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quhart, Glenmorrison, and Glengary, 
are vallies which run a considerable 
way into the country on the northern 
side of this great chain of lochs. Loch 
Vich, at the foot of Glengary, is 
about five miles distant from Fort Au- 
gustus. This loch is about three miles 
in length ; and from Loch Oich and 
Loch Lochy, the distance is one mile. 
‘This isthmus is the highest point of 
Jand betwixt Inverness and Fort Wil- 
liam in the course of the Caledonian 
Canal; and this part of the work, 
from the irregularity of the surface, 
will require a deep cut to connect the 
two lakes’ Loch Lochy, like Loch 
Ness, extends in a direct line about 
ten or twelve miles towards Fort Wil- 
liam, and is surrounded with steep, 
rocky hills, intersected with gullies 
and rapid streams. ‘The hills on the 
castern side appear to afford a better 
pasturage than those on the west. 
Near the foot of Loch Lochy, the vale 
opens; and the road here leaves the 
side of the lake, and stretches to the 
castward till it crosses the Spean, a 
deep, rapid river, which drains a large 
tract of country in Lochaber. At this 
turn of the road, Bennevis, the most 
elevated mountain im Britain, appears 
in view, presenting a bold and rugged 
front, spangled with large tracts of 
sew, which reach a long way down 
the sides of the hill. ‘he upper part 
of this mountain seems to be a huge 
pile of rocks ; but the lower grounds, 
and round the base, appear to afford 
pretty good pasturage. Most of the 
ground in the vicinity of Fort Wil- 
lian is covered with heath, except 
some low carse ground at the head of 
the bay, and in the neighbourhood of 
Corpach, where the Canal enters the 
sea, about a mile to the northward of 
the mouth ef the river Lochy. A 
considerable progress has been made 
in the work at this end of the Canal. 
The ruins of Inverlochy Castle are 
upon the very edge of the river, and 
Fort William at a little distance on 
the south bank of the Nevis. Gor- 


donsburgh, a neat thriving village, is 
immediately adjoining to the shore. 
This arm of the sea is a celebrated sta- 
tion for the herring fishery. ‘The 
coasts here, like those of Lochbrcom, 
are bold and steep, except a tract of 
low ground at the estuary or entrance 
of the Lochy into the sea. A tew 
fields are under cultivation, but of no 
considerable extent. 

From Fort Wiliam we took the 
old road to Kingshouse, across the hills, 
a mosi difficult and disagreeable road 
‘to travel. This road, carried in a zig- 
zag direction over the summit ot a 
high and rocky hill, is out of repair, 
being little frequented, and in some 
places scarce passable. ‘Lhe hills in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Willian 
afford pretty good pasturage ; but, be- 
fore we reach the head of Lochileven, 
an arm of the sea, which separates In- 
verness from Argyleshire, they are 
steep and barren, being almost entirely 
covered with stones, or small patches 
of heath where there is any soil tor it 
to grow upon, the most of the way to 
Kingshouse ; affording the most dreary 
and desolate prospect imaginable. 

From Kingshouse to ‘Tyndrum, the 
road crosses over the same tract of 
waste and mountainous country. It 
is thinly inhabited, being generally 
occupied in pasturing sheep and black 
cattle. ‘The road here is in good or- 
der, owing, I suppose, to the sinall -e- 
pair that is upon it, and the substan: 
tial manners in which it has been form- 
ed; but the accommodations for tra- 
vellers are very indifferent. ‘Lhe ais- 
tance between Fort William and ‘Tyn- 
drum by the road we took, is forty 
miles; and the central station at 
Kingshouse affords very poor enter- 
tainment for passengers. 

Near the Inn at ‘'yndrum, there 
are anumber of cottages of a mean 
appearance, with small spots of arable 
adjoining, belonging, I suppose, to the 
workinen employed in the lead mines 
there. After crossing a part of Ar- 
gylshire, the road enters Perthshire at 
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the head of the vale of Strathfillan, 
A few miles below Tyndrum, the 
road strikes to the westward, till it 
reach the valley at the head of Loch- 
lomond. ‘The face, or appearance of 
the hills, improves a great deal as we 
enter the vale of Lochlomond, affor- 
ding a much finer grazing than those 
to the northward. On some of these 
pastures the Cheviot sheep have been 
introduced lately. 

We entered the valley at the head 
of Lochlomond, by a steep path, thro’ 
afine thriving grove of young oaks 
and birches. ‘The ride down the side 
of Lochlomond was highly pleasing. 
A slight shower had fallen before we 
entered the vale; and the woods, in 
full verdure, shed a rich perfume.— 
‘The air was calm, the surtace of the 
lake was as smooth as a mirror 3 while 
the haze in the atmosphere contribut- 
ed to augment the distinctness wiih 
which the water reflected the rocks 
and woods wherewith iis banks are so 
finely decorated. ihe trees, mostly 
oak, ash, beech, alder, mountain ash, 
frs, hollys, and hawthorns, were in 
full blossom. Further up, the hills 
are rocky and precipitous, with huge 
fragments scattered along the road 
side at the bottom, which seem at 
some former period to have been sepa- 
rated from the rocks above. ‘The 
road winds in an irregular line a- 
mong the rocks, sometimes rising with 
@ steep ascent toa considerable height 
above the level of the lake, and again 
descending to the water’s edge. A 
number of cottages are interspersed 
among the openmgs im the woods, 
with their smal! spots of cultivation 
adjoining. 

After stopping to feed our horses 
at Tarbet, we again proceeded along 
the banks of the lake. A great num- 
ber of persons were employed in strip- 
ping oak wood of its bark, on both 
aides of the loch, for which article the 
Proprietors draw a very considerable 
‘um annually. A part of the road 
here has been newly formed upon an 


excellent plan, being kept on a level 
with the lake, and following every 
winding of the rock. At Luss the 
lake expands to a great breadth, where 
it is ornamented with a number of isl- 
ands finely wooded, and displaying a 
rich and picturesque scenery. ‘Yo the 
eastward, Benlomond, rising with ma- 
jestic dignity, overlooks the beautiful 
scenery of his subject lake, and a rich 
tract of country to the southward. 

From the bottom of Lochlomond 
along the water of Leven, the face of 
the country assumes a quite different 
aspect. Rich cultivated fields enclo- 
sed with hedges—gentlemen’s seats 
surrounded with thriving plantations— 
and populous manufacturing villages 
appearing almost like one continued 
city—every thing wearing the face of 
successful industry. ‘Lhe fine monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
ingenious Dr Smolleti, on the road 
side, is a beautiful object, and at- 
tracts ihe attention and curiosity of 
travellers. 

The Gelds around the bottom of 
Lochlomond, and on the sides of the 
Leven, consist of a rich clay or loamy 
soil, affording good crops and pastu- 
rage. Wesaw here some excellent 
fields of wheat, and sown grass. A 
great proportion is laid out in planta- 
tions and pieasure grounds. ‘The 
black catile are of alarger breed than 
those of the neighbouring counties of 
Perth and Argyle. 

Dumbarton occupies a low situation. 
It consists of one principal street le- 
vel, and well paved. ‘The houses are 
unequal, many of them having the 
appearance of great antiquity. There 
is a considerable glass work carried on 
at ‘the upper end of the town ; and it 
has some trade by sea, vessels coming 
close up to the back of the town.— 
The castle is situated on, or rather in- 
cludes within its walls, two points of 
an insulated rock, of considerable ele- 
vation, on the west side of the iiver 
Leven. It forms a very striking and 
picturesque object; and las been 


kept 
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kept as a place of strength from a very 
remote period of antiquity. 

‘The road from Dumbarton to Glas- 
gow presents a succession of scenery 
highly interesting, and of a character 
directly opposite to that which we had 
surveyed the two preceding days.— 
On leaving Dumbarton, for the first 
two or three miles, the crops had the 
appearance of being much hurt by the 
drought, the soil hereabouts consisting 
of clay, inclining to gravel. Some 
hills of no great height were on our 
left hand ; on our right, the Frith of 
Clyde, which we could trace as far 
down as Port-Glasgow and Greenock, 
with vessels gomg up or down the n- 
ver. On each side, fine pasture 
ground and cultivated fields. As we 
got nearer Glasgow, the country im- 
proved, displaying a wide and exten- 
sive tract of rich and highly cultivat- 
ed fields. ‘These fields are almost uni- 
formly enclosed with thorn hedges. 
A great number of villas occupy the 
rising grounds, and adorn the prospect 
as we approach the city. Most of 
them are elegant, and some of them 
magnificent, with gardens and pleasure 
grounds laid out with much taste— 
‘They are mostly the property of the 
wealthy and flourishing merchants and 
manufacturers of Glasgow. 

The crops, in general, in the vici- 
nity of Glasgow, had a very thriving 
look, though both the soil and cultiva- 
tion were inferior to what is to be 
seen on the banks of the Forth. The 
fields of sown grass appeared to carry 
weighty crops; but, in general, there 
was less clover than customary on rich 
soils. Whether this was owing to the 
the severe spring frosts, or that a lar- 
ger proportion of rve-grass pre- 
ferred for horses food, is doubtful ; 
but such a mode of management may 
be considered as scourging to the soil, 
yve-grass bearing a nearer affinity to a 
white crop, than clover or most of the 
other sown grasses. The turnip ground 
was working in many places; but 
though several fields were sown, none 
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of the young plants had got above 
ground. Potatoes had a promising 
look, the young plants being pretty 
far advanced in several places. Some 
fields of oats, particularly one of the 
potatoe variety, displayed the most 
promising crop of that grain to be 
seen on the road. Wheat was, in 
general, good ; but scarcely equal to 
what we had seen inthe neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, and in Linlithgowshire. 
The canal over which the road passes 
by a draw-bridge is an interesting ob- 
ject in relation to the improvement 
of the commerce and agriculture of 
the country. The traveller is struck 
with an agreeable surprise on seeing 
vessels moving through, or rather o- 
‘ver, corn fields and hedges ; for the 
track of the canal is higher in many 
places, by means of the embankments, 
than the surrounding fields which are 
intersected by its course. 


On the Love of GLORY. 
From the French of Thomas. 
(Antone THomas was one of the 
most distinguished writers who a- 
dorned the last age of French liter- 
ature. His writings were equally 
admired for their eloquence, and for 
their tendency to inspire heroic and 
virtuous sentiments. ‘The love of 
glory, and that of virtne, pervade 
them throughout ; and if the former 
of these two sentiments appear a lit- 
tle too predominant, it is so com- 
pletely combined with the other, as 
to appear an auxiliary rather than a 
rival to it. It is remarkable, howe- 
ver, that the writings of this author, 
not only have never been translated 
into English, but do not appear to 
be at all known in this country. We 
shall therefore, we think, be doing 
an acceptable service to our readers, 
by presenting them with a few spe- 
cimens. The following forms the 
introduction to his “ Essai sur les E- 
loges,” and is extremely characteris 


tic of his general habits of thought.) 
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paals:, so much desired, and so 
much lavished upon ‘the earth, is 
not, and cannot be, a thing of inditler- 
ence; itis, in the highest degree, either 
noble or despicable. In society it is 
most commonly an interchange ot lies 
settled by common agreement, and 
by the necessity of pleasing; then it 
injures men, because it frees them trom 
the necessity of having virtues, which 
they might, or at least which they 
ought to possess. If it is an instru- 
ment employed to arrive at fortune, it 
ought to be despised. If it is the 
flattery of a slave to deceive a man in 
power, it ought to be dreaded. But 
sometimes also it is the homage which 
admiration renders to virtue, or grati- 
tude to genius ; and under this point 
of view, it is one of the greatest 
ihings which can be among men. By 
its authority, it imspires a natural res- 
pect for him who deserves and obtains 
it: by its justice, it is the voice of na- 
tions which cannot be seduced, of a- 
ges which cannot be corrupted ; by 
its independence, omnipotent authori- 
ty cannot obtain, omnipotent autho- 
rity cannot take it away 3 by ils ex- 
tent, it fills all places 5 by its duration, 
it embraces all ages. By it we may 
say, that genius is extended, the soul 
is exalied, the whole man multiplies 
his powers ; hence the labours, the su- 
bline meditations, the ideas of the le- 
gislator, the midnight watches of the 
great writer; hence the blood of the 
hero shed for his country, and the elo- 
quence of the orator defending the li- 
berty of his nation. 

Weanust not be surprised that ardent 
aad active souls should all have been 
passionately desirous of glory. The 
words of Philip are well known, who, 
when a ferocivus courtier advised him 
‘o destroy Athens, said: ‘ By whom 
then shall we be praised ?” ‘These very 
‘Athenians were the masters and the 
‘yranis of Alexander, who was the 
*uaster of the world; it was for them 
that he fought, that he dethroned and 
«tup Kings. He rushed upon the field 


of battle, that the poets, the musicians, 
and the labourers of Athens, might 
say as they walked along the streets, 
that Alexander was a great man, 

‘This senliment acis as a spur to 
some, asa rein to others. Remember, 
suid a philosopher to a prince, that e- 
very day of your life is a page of your 
history. And it were to be wished 
that these were the first words which, 
every morning, princes heard at their 
waking. ‘The love of glory would 
watch round them to repel weakness 
and vice; for such is the character 
of this sentiment ; itis proud, delicate, 
severe to itself. At every thought, at 
every action which it meditates, it 
surrounds itself with witnesses. ‘Lhe 
universe is its censor, and posterity 
its judge. 

Whence arises this sentiment ?— 
from the very nature of man. At 
once ambitious and weak, combining 
imperfection and grandeur, the esteem 
of others can alone justify that which 
we wish to have tor ourselves. It 
sets a value on our labours, it makes 
us believe in our virtues, it comforts us 
under our weaknesses. It occupies, 
besides, that restless activity which re- 
quires to be in motion, and which 
sceks to diffuse itself around. The 
love of glory impells and hurries us 
out of ourselves. We escape from 
Janguor and from the vacuity of our 
own minds ; we fly beyond the limits 
of time; we live where. we are not, 
Calumny hisses in a corner ; but glory 
traverses the earth; it acquitsthe debt 
of mankind to virtue and genius. 

Men have declaimed much against 
glory ; this is natural; it is much ¢a- 
zier to decry than to deserve it. ‘Ts- 
citus was more ingenuous; he owned 
that it was the last passion of the wise 
man 3 apparently it was his own.— 
‘There are men who make a boast of 
despising it; and that their assertion 
may be credited, they often repeat it 
this is an additional reason for not be- 
lieving them. Every one in secret 
hgs prgtensions to it; but one man 

publishes, 


‘ 
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publishes, another conceals them.— 
One man places his venity in little 
things, another places his pride in great 
things. Corneille mode his glory con- 
sist in composing Cinna ; a courtier of 
his age in dancing a nyinuet with grace. 

Would you know what the senti- 
ment of glory can do? take it from 
off the earth. ‘Then all would be 
changed. Man would be no longer 
animated bv the look of man; he 
would be alone in the crowd. ‘The 
past would be nothing. The present 
would contract within a narrow com- 
pass. ‘The future would disappear.— 
The instant which passed would perish 
for ever, without being of any advan- 
tage for that which was to follow. 

In surveying the history of empires 
and of the aris, I see every where 
some men upon heights, and the herd 
of mankind following slowly, and at a 
distance. Glory guides the former, 
and they guide the universe. 

In mechanics, we prefer the ma- 
chines which produce the greatest cf 
fects bv the smallest means 3 in_poli- 
‘ics we ought todo the same. Now 
sucha machine ts this passion. Sparta 
needs that three hundred men should 
dic; they devote themselves to death. 
Sparta causes some letters to be en- 
graved on the rocks stained with their 
nlood; this is their reward. With 
two or three hundred crowns of oak, 
perhaps, Rome conquered the world. 
But these sublime illusions belong not 
to all souls, nor to every age. 

‘The sentiment of glory s:pposes 
the absence of common passions. It 
etther exists not, or it engrosses the 
whole soul. Expect it not from a 
peopie among whom interest reigns : 
glory 1s the money of states; but glo- 
Ty represents nothing, where gold re- 
presents every thing, Expect it not 
froma voluptuous people; such a people 
have only senses ; they cannot lose a 
cay to gain ages. Expect it not 
from an enslaved people ; glory is 
proud and free; but the slave, cor- 


rupted by his slavery, has not virtue 


enough to raise his eyes toit. Expect 


it not from a poor people; J speak 
not of one which adheres to nature 
and equelity, lives on liit!s, and values 
Virtue above weal: but of one tvhich, 
surrounde! by great riches which it 
does not share, finds itse!t between the 
spectacle of pomp and misery, and 
sees extreme poverty issuing out of ex- 
treme opulence. Such a people, oc- 
cupied and degraded by their wants, 
cannot have the idea of any nobler 
sentiment. You will find it little a- 
mong a people devoted to what are 
called the pleasures of society. A- 
mong such a people, the multitude of 
tastes weakens the passions. Men 
find it so easy to obtain some imme- 
diate success, that they do not think 
of seeking that which would be more 
laborious. Besides, when we see men 
so near, we set less value on their opi- 
nion. Generally speaking, there is in 
the sentient of glory something pro- 
found and thoughtful, which is _paru- 
cularly cherished by solitude. ‘There 
it is, that, occupied by great objects, 
we are struck with the rapidity of life, 
and wish to extend over the future, so 
short an existence. It is at this dis. 
tance from men that renown appears 
august, that posterity is distinctly seen, 
that glory fills and agitates the nmagi- 
nation. It must be viewed from a dis- 
tance to assume a commanding aspect; 
it is like those divinities which were 
placed in forests, in obscure places ; 
the less they were seen, they greater 
homage they obtained. 

It has been often asked: If duty a- 
lone ought not to supply the place of 
glory? This question does honour to 
those who make it, but the reply 1s 
obvious : Cause all governments io be 
just, and all men to be great; then 
glory perhaps would be useless to 
man. Far be it from me to calumni- 
ate humanity. Doubtless there have 
been souls who did good from a regard 
io duty, and to it alone, and who per- 
formed great actions in silence. Athens 
raised an altar to the unknown God 5 
we might erect on earth a statue with 
this inscription :—TJo the virtuous men 
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avho are not known. Unheard of in 
life, forgotten in death, the less they 
sought renown, the greater have they 
been. But let us not deceive ourselves; 
there are few of these souls which are 
sutlicient to themselves, which march 
with a firm step under the eye of rea- 
son which guides, or of God who con- 
templates them. Most men are weak 
by their nature, weak by the little re- 
lation which exists between their in- 
clinations and their actions, weaker 
still by the examples which besiege 
them, by the value which circuinstan- 
ces too often attach to meanness and 
guilt. ‘They want courage either to 
be always virtuous or always wick- 
ed, embrace good and evil by turns, 
and unable steadily to pursue either 
the one or the other, feel virtue by re- 
morse, and are warned of their strength, 
only by the secret reproach with which 
their meanness inspires them. In this 
condition they stand in need of a sup- 
port. ‘The desire of renown, combin- 
ing with the sense of duty, chains them 
down to virtue. “They would dare 
perhaps to blush in their own eyes 3 
but they will dread to blush before the 
eyes of their nation and their age.— 
With regard even to men whose soul 
is of a stronger and more vigorous 
cast, glory is an indemnification, if not 
asupport. We exclaim against Athens 
which proscribed her great men.— 
Lhere is an ostracism every where. A 
monsier wanders over the earth, to ca- 
jumniate what is honourable, to hum- 
ble what is great. In her hand, she has 
the ring of ‘Tarquin, and in her course 
beats down every thing which exalts 
iself. No sooner had merit appeared, 
than envy sprung up, and persecution 
followed ; but at the same instant na- 
ture created glory, and ordered her to 
Serve as a counterpoise to misfortune. 
It would appear, in tact, that virtue 
and genius, often oppressed, take re- 
fuge, far from the real world, in that 
imaginary world, as in an asylum 
where justice reigns. There Socrates 
avenged, Galileo is acquitted, Bacon 
April 1808. 
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remains a great man. ‘There Cicero 
dreads no longer the sword of the as- 
sassin, nor Demosthenes the poisoned 
bowl. ‘There Virgil stands above 
Augustus, and Corneille by the side 
of Conde. Gold and vanity are not 
there, to distribute men’s ranks, and 
assign their places. Each, by the as- 
cendant of genius and virtue, mounts, 
and takes his station. Oppressed souls 
rise, and recover their dignity. ‘Those 
who have been injured during life, at 
least find glory at the entrance of the 
tomb which is to cover their ashes.—- 
Envy disappears, and immortality be- 
gins. 


Account of Books which have been 
committed to the Flames, supipressed, 
or censured. 


[The following extracts on this curious 
subject, are selected and translated 
from a French work, entitled, “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Livres condamrés au feu 
supprimés ou censurés. Par G, Peig- 
not, Paris, 1$06.] 


et Heroisas Opera, 

Paris, 1616. “Lhe treatise on 
the Trinity by the former celebrated 
author, was condemned, first, by the 
council of Soissons, about 1121, and 
then by that of Sens, m 1140. Pope 
Innocent II. ratified all that the Coun- 
cil of Sens had done, ordered the books 
ot Abelard to be burned, and their au- 
thor to be confined, and prohibited 
trom teaching St Bernard pursued 
this condemnation with great warmth : 
he wrete to the Pope, that Abei- 
lard, and Arnaud de Bresse, had for- 
med a secret plot against J. C. and a- 
gainst his church. He says, that A- 
beilard is an infernal dragon, who per- 
secuted the church in a manner the 
more dangerous that it is more con- 
cealed : that he attacks the innocence 
of souls. “sArius Pelagius, and Nes- 
torius, are less dangerous than he, since 


~ 
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he unites all these monsters in his own 
person, as his conduct and his books 
prove: he is the persecuior of the 
taith, and the precursor of antichrist.” 

Acuna, Description of the river 
of the Amazons, in Spanish, 1641, 
small 4to.—TVhis work was most care- 
fully suppressed by the Spanish go- 
vernment, after the revolution of Por- 
iugal, lest it should afford to the Por- 
tuguese information which night en- 
able them to penetrate into the Spa- 
nish seithements. It was translated im- 
to French, however, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Aquaviva, — Method and Insti- 
iutes of the Studies of the Society of 
Jesus, Svo. Rome, 1686.— This tamous 
treatise was composed by BKlaudius 
Aquaviva, General of the Society of 
Jesuits, or at least by his order, and 
under his direction. ‘The book has be- 
come excessively rare, because, being 
denounced as heretical to the imquisi- 
tion, by the whole bedy of Domini- 
eas, it was condemued as such by that 
tribunal, ‘The reason of its suppres- 
sion was, that in a chapter “ On the 
choice of opiions in the exercise of 
Theses,” an advice is given to follow 
St Thomas, but with the exception of 
afew points. For instance, it is said, 
** We are not obliged to believe, with 
St Thomas, that second causes, when 
they act, have God for immediate and 
moving cause.” In the second edition, 
the Jesuits were obliged to omit this 
chapter, though, in the preface, they 
express their hope that they may be 
allowed at some future time to give it. 
{n all the subsequent ‘ditions, how- 
ever, neither preface nor chapter durst 
ever make their appearance. 

sibridgement of Universal Historg, 
by the Abbe Audra. ‘Toulouse, 1770. 
Vhe first volume only.—As soon as 
this first volume appeared, Brienne, 
Archbishop of ‘Voulouse, condemned 
this work, which the author, professor 
of History in the Colleze of Tou- 
Jouse, had composed fer the use of his 
students. Ile condemned it as ¢ full of 


philosophical and erroneous maxims,’ 
which made Audra lose, not only 
his place, but his hfe, in consequence 
of the extreme.chagrin which it cau- 
sed to him 3; he was seized with a brainy 
fever, which carried him off in twen- 
ty-four hours, on the 17th Sept. 1770. 
His death was much lamented by 
Voltaire, who had expected the Arch- 
bishop to be more lement. ‘The Ab- 
be Audra had taken very active steps 
to make the innocence of Siruen be 
acknowledged, which procured him 
the friendship of Voltaire. 
La Christiade. (The Christiad,) 
a poem, in prose, by La Baume, Can- 
on at Avignon, Paris, 6 vols. 12mo. 
1753.— This work was censured by a 
decree of the parliament of Paris, and 
the author condemned to a fine. No- 
thing can be odder than this produc- 
tion, ‘The style is ridiculously pom- 
pous and figurative; far from warming, 
he chills his reader ; so that, if there 
existed criminal tribunals in the re- 
public of letters, the Abbe would have 
deserved to be treated by them nearly 
as he was by the parliament of Parts. 
But what has drawn upon him the e- 
nunadversions of justice, are the nume- 
rous indecencies found in his poem: 
Mary Magdalen is made to tempt Je- 
sus Christ, and the sacred scripture 1s 
burlesqued from beginning to end. 
He died $Oth August: 1765, shortly 
alter the condemnation of his book. 
Bayles Dictionary.—Vhis tamous 
work was denounced, as soon as lt @p- 
peared, by Jurieu, to the Consisiory ot 
the Flemish Church: it would have 
been suppressed, had not Bayle pro- 
mised to correct the faults with which 
he was charged. It was required of 
him, 1. ‘Vhat he should withdraw all 
the obscenities; 2. That he should 
change entirely the article of David ; 
3. That he should refute the Mant- 
heans, instead of giving new force to 
their objections, and their arguments 5 
4. ‘That he should not make the Pyr- 
rhonists and Pyrrhonism triumph 
and that he should alier the article of 
Pyrrho ; 
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Pyrrho; 5. That he should not give 
extravagant praises to Atheists and 
Epicureans; 6. ‘That he should not 
employ the holy scripture to make in- 
decent allusions. It appears that Bayle 
was in no haste to execute his promi- 
ses: for, in the subsequent editions, he 
made no considerable change, except 
of the article David. ‘the best edi- 
tion of this Dictionary is that publish- 
ed at Rotterdan, in 4 vols. folio, 1720. 
Next to it in value, is that published 
at Amsterdam, in 4 vols. tolio, 1750, 
with additions, by Prosper Marchand. 

Bede ( Noel.) Annotations on 1- 
rasmus’s paraphrases of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, &c. three books, Paris, 1625, 
in too, ( Latin. work of Noel 
Bede, who must not be confounded 
with Bede the Venerable, is very rare, 
because it was suppressed by order of 
the Superiors; it is a very furious cri- 
ticism, like all those of this violent de- 
claumer. Erasmus took the trouble to 
reply to him, and convicted him of ha- 
ving advanced a hundred and eighty- 
one lies, ¢evo Aundred and ten calum- 
mes, and forty - seven blasphemies. 
Noel having nothing to say for him- 
self, attempted to retaliate on Eras- 
mus, by making extracts from his 
works, and endeavouring to prove him 
a heretic, by which means he got a 
decree of censure to be pronounced a- 
gainst him by the faculty. He ventu- 
red to preach against the king, and to 
say, that the court did not prosecute 
heretics with suflicient vigour. ‘This 
unheard-of boldness was twice punish- 
ed by a sentence of banishment. 

* ‘The nourishinent of Perfect Men, 
“by Balthasar Bekker, 1617, in 8vo. 
sane paper.”—'Phis work was con- 
cemned by a synod, upon the accusation 
ot many protestant ministers,brethren of 
the author. ‘The most renowned work 
of the same Bekker is, “ The Enchant- 
ed World; or Examination of Opini- 
ons about Spirits,”? translated from 
Flemish into French. Amsterdam, 
1694, 4 vols. 12mo. This singular 
book made him lose his place of minis- 
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ter at Amsterdam: it is diffuse and 
tiresome. In it, he endeavours to 
prove, that there never were either 
possessed persons or sorcerers, and that 
the devils take no concern in the at- 
fairs of men, and have no power over 
their persons. His object, he declares, 
is to controvert the common opinion 
which is entertained of the Devil, by 
which he is crected into a kind of 
powerful divinity ; an opinion contra- 
ry to the supreme authority of God, 
and the divinity of his Son, since by 
admitting it, these can no longer be 
proved by the attributes of the true 
God, such as they are given hin in 
scripture, and which the Devil is made 
to share. * ‘This, says Bekker, in his 
preface, is what has determined me to 
take up the pen, and if the Devil be 
angry, he hasonly to employ his power 
in punishing me. It he be God, as 
they pretend, let him defend himself, 
let him avenge himself ypon me, who 
have overthrown his altars in the name 
of the Eternal.’ 
* Bellarmin on the power of the 
“ Popes.” Rome, 1610. 8vo.—In this 
celebrated work, Rellarmin defends 
ithe prerogatives of the church of Rome 
with a species of fanaticism. Accord- 
ing to him the Pope is not only abso- 
lute monarch of the universal church, 
but likewise the complete mester of 
crowns and kings: he is the source of 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the infal- 
lible judge of the faith, superior even 
to General Councils. Bellarmin treats 
as heretics those who maintain that 
princes, in temporal things, have no 
superior but God. A decree of the 
parliament of Paris, 26th November 
1710, suppresses this book as contain- 
ing a false und detestable proposition, 
tending to the overthrow of the sove- 
reign powers ordained and established 
by God, the insurrection of subjects 
against their princes, the withdrawing 
of their obedience, the causing attempts 
against their persons and states, troub- 
ling the public repose and tranquillity. 
The Pope caused his nuncio to make 
grie- 
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grievous remonstrances and complaints 
to the court of France against this de- 
cree, which, he said, brought great 
detriment to the papal authority. Bel- 
larmin’s book however continued still 
to be not at all relished in the royal 
council, 

“‘ Berruyer. History of the People 
“of God. Paris, 7 vols. 4to. 1728. 
* Supplement, 4to. 1754. Continua- 
“tion, vols. 4to. 1755. Third part, 
* 2 vols tto. 1758.” 

This work was repeatedly censured, 
both by the court of Rome and the 
Sorbonne. He was reproached with 
dwelling upon certain passages more 
than decency admitted of ; such as the 
amours of the patriarchs, the beha- 
viour of Potiphar’s wife, the interview 
between Judith and Holophernes, &c. 
He was reproached also with expres- 
sions of unbecoming levity, such as 
these: A Vair ais¢ dont Dieu faisait 
. des miracles, on voyoit bien qu’ils cou- 
loient de source...Le mal alloit tou- 
yours croissant a la honte du Seigneur 
Dieu... Les avantures des Patriarches, 

“ Bible in Dutch. Antwerp, by 
* Jacob van Leisvelt, 1542, in folio.” 

This is the sixth and best edition 
given by Liesvelt; it is famous as 
being the cause why this printer was 
beheaded. ‘The copies in good con- 
dition are rare. Many Bibles have 
been suppressed, ¢. g. a German 
Bible of 1666 in 4to., printed at 
Helmstedt, in part only ; an English 
Bible, Paris, 1538, in folio, also in- 
complete; a French Bible by Rene 
Benoist, Paris, 1566, in folio ; another 
French Bible of Marolles ; it contains 
only the books of Genesis, of Exodus, 
and the twenty-three first chapters of 
Leviticus, Paris, 1671, in folio; avery 
detective Swedish Bible, Lubeck, 1622, 
in fo. ‘There is an Italian Bible said 
to have been published by Sextus V., 
the existence of which, however, appears 
to beeatremely problematical. Leclerc, 
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in his universal library, says, “ They 
speak of the murmurs excited bv the 
Italian version of the Bible made by 
order of the Pope. Ollivares, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, thought it shameful 
that the example of heretics should be 
followed at Rome. Oh Sir, said the 
Pope, do not trouble yourself, we 
made it for you who do not understand 
Latin.” ‘This minister wrote of it to his 
master; many cardinals added letters, 
in which they represented to his Ma- 
jesty, that his interest was more con- 
cerned than that of the other powers 
in the suppression of this Bible, because 
of the great states which the king ot 
Spain possessed in Italy. Olivares ac- 
cordingly went again to the Pope, 
and made a long remonstrance upon 
the subject. Receiving no answer, he 
at length said, “ Your Holiness makes 
no reply ; I know not what | am to 
think.” Tam thinking, replied Sex- 
tus, with an air of mingled pride ant 
rage, of throwing you out of the win- 
dow, to teach you the respect due to 
the Sovereign Pontiff.” ‘These facts, 
however, do not appear to stand on 
very satisfactory authority. 

Biddle Jonh the faith of one God, 
who is only the Father; and of one 
mediator between God and man, who 
is only the man Jesus Christ ; and of 
one Holy Spirit, the gift and sent ot 
God asserted and defended, in several 
tracts contained in this volume. Lon- 
don, 1691, in 4to.—Ejusdem auctoris, 
a second collection of tracts, proving 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ the only true God, &c. Lon- 
don, 1692, in 4to.—'These works, 
written in favour of Sociniamsm, 
were publicly burned by the hand ot 
the executioner, and the author ended 
his days in prisow. He was born in 
1515 at Worton, and was professor of 
grammar at Glocester; by turns ba- 
nished and imprisoned for his religious 
opinions, he died in 1662. 
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Ou the present Nomenclature of TRADES 
und PROFESSIONS. 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora.— Ovid Metamorph. 


To the Editor. 

SIR, 

GoM E laughing author has, I think, 

already compared human life to a 
race, in which every mortal was en- 
deavouring to outstrip those before 
him. ‘The parallel wail, I believe, 
hold in « variety of instances even in 
ous Limes, 

Formerly we had, in almost every 
town im Scotland, a class of sober in- 
dustrious men, respectable for their 
probity, and no less distinguished for 
their industry and simplicity of man- 
ners. ‘hese good people, alas! were 
satisfied with the stations in which pro- 
vidence had placed them, and it must 
be admitted that they did honour to 
themselves and their callings. What 
they seem mainly to have wanted, 
was that commendable spirit and am- 
bition, by which every man is or 
ought to be actuated, to rise to the 
rank of those immediately above him, 
who again, in ¢heir turn, are necessari- 
ly and unavoidably obliged to shove 
and press upon those over them, till at 
last the whole mass is put in motion 
and ferment, so that to a careless ob- 
server it becomes sometimes a little 
dificult to distinguish the head from 
the tail. 

_ Those for example, who in the old 
linre were masons, are now first builders, 
and in six months after architects, equal 
to Palladio and Vitruvius touchin 
their knowledge, and science, and li- 
‘erature; and nowise inferior to Inigo 
Jones or Robert Adam in the practi- 
cal branches of their profession. One 
and all of these gentlemen can at any 
time give you a more noble and ele- 
Kant design than either the Pantheon 
or the Palace Farnese. But for a 
mere mason you must go to a Lodge, 
where, to wy astonishment, the craft 
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still preserves its ancient name. Per- 
haps this remarkable veneration for 
antiquity in the brethren when assem- 
bled, may be accounted for trom their 
aversicn to innovation, and their de- 
testation of party spirit. 

As for our ancient wrights, these 
are now undertakers, or, as some of 
them call themselves, tmpo/sterers 5 
our tailors are either merchant tailors, 
or at least Aalit-makers ; our school- 
masters are teachers; Our Weavers 
are manufacturers, as if nothing could 
be manutactured out of a loom; our 
hucksters are become grocers; our 
shopkeepers shoot out to merchants 5 
our merchants spring up to L’squires ; 
and our Esquires to the Lord knows 
what. Writers are now solicitors ; 
and ‘procurators are solicitors at law. 
In Aberdeen, writers are advocates ; 
and advocates I suppese are there 
something else having a better sound. 


In Edinburgh, advocates are called the 


faculty ; and in Glasgow writers have 
this denomination. All advocates in 
Edinburgh, whether they have much 
business or none, must, it secms, 
have two clerks; though perhaps the 
gentleman himself might officiate in 
this capacity, without much personal 
inconvenience, or consuming half an 
hour in the four and twenty: of these 
dignitaries, 1 mean the clerks, one { 
am informed is stiled the first, or frin- 
cipal clerk. The other, who aspires 
no doubt to this elevation at some fu- 
ture period, contents himself in the 
meantime with the appellation of se- 
cond clerk. A stranger would natu- 
rally think that these two clerks, prin- 
cipal and second, were constantly at 
work for their master from morning 
till night; and if any man chuses to 
think so, he is welcome. What adds 
much to the beauty as well as the u- 
tility of this system, is, that this 
brace of clerks, if their master gets 
any fees, have also, as I am assured, 

their fees for doing literally not“ing. 
Besides the principal clerks to Ad- 
vocates, 
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vocates, we have the Principal Clerks 
ot Session, the Prixcijal Clerk of Po- 
lice, and the Principal door-keeper rin 
the Excise Orlice : all of whom are ve- 
ry preperly annually entered in the 

Edinburgh Almanacks, to prevent 
mistakes among old- folks, 
and country gentlemen. 

Some societies and clubs have no 
clerks, either principal or depute, but 
have Svcretarics, which I think is much 
better. Others, again, add to their 
subscriptions, the letters C. G. M. 
which being of cabalistic import, and 
equally conspicuous with X. Y. Z., 
have, I observe, taken of late won- 
derfully, and have become now almost 
universal ; in so much, that in a letter 
I received last week from a son of 
mine, 2 hoy of ten years old, at the 

school at “Musselburgh, he 

Ens himself C. G. M., and upon my 
desiring to Know what he meant by 
these letters added to his name, he has 
just now sent me word by a fish-wo- 
man, that he is Captain of the Garden 
Mo-ting ; for it seems he and his com- 
rades, after school hours, meet in a 
sarden to play at chuck tarthing ! 

In my memory, we had absolutely, 
mm this town of Edinburgh, many 
ses3 some of them it must be owned, 
in day light at least, dark and filthy 
enough. But since the introduction 
of our police svstem, nothing can be 
more sweet and cle panly than “those Ci- 
devant recesses 3 and which too, hav- 
ing now altered their soils, and hues, 
and odours, have most properly also 

changed their names. Thus, we have 
now Buchanan’sC ourt, Gosford’sCourt, 
Allan’s Court, World’s-end Court, 
&c. &c. So much attention has been 
civen to this new nomenclature, that 
in the Edinburgh Directory, “ to May 
1807," a gentleman's name having 
crroneously and improperly in- 
verted, as residing i in Gosford’s Close, 
i is most judiciously corrected in w hat 
is called, the errata corrigenda,” at 
“the end, for Gostord’s Close, read 
Gostord’s Court.” The accuracy 
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and ingenuity of the Editor of this 
most useful treatise cannot be too 
highly commended. 

At a future period, I may, perhaps, 
pursue this subject to a greater lengih. 
At present, I shall only farther ob- 
serve, that, besides having lately got 
in Edinburgh High Constables, (High 
and Mighty would, perhaps, have 
been better, especially since our Dutch 
friends seem now to have given up this 
title) I] say, having lately got /figh 
Constables, with Moderators, J rcasu- 
rers, Chaplains, and Secrelar ies, We 
have also acquired a new office in E- 
dinburgh, 1 mean that of Lord Dean 
of Guild of the City, which has also, 
it seems, been recently adopted by the 
Lord Dean of Guild of Kinghorn ; a 
Royal burgh, it is true, ike our own. 
Indeed, it must be owned, that this ts 
the great objection to every improve- 
ment of this sort. ‘The thing 1s always 
aped by those who have no title to it, 
and of course overdone. Like the 

norning gun in the Critic, instead of 
one, there are always two or three f- 
red. “ Give these fellows a good thing,” 
says Mr Pui, “ and they never know 
* when to have done with it.” But, 
besides the Lord Dean of Guild, it 
occurs to me, that it would have been 
better to have extended his title a lit- 
tle farther, so as to have included the 
senior bailie at least, and the principal 
town clerks for the time being. Eve- 
ty body knows, that we always say, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, tho’ of 
these noble Peers four of them are at 
this moment private gentlemen. 

Yet, amidst this universal race, and 
metamorphosis of which Ovid never 
dreamed, one thing 3 is no less conspl- 
cuous than satisfactory, and that iS, 
the general and valine emulation 
which seems io pervade all the ranks 
I have named, zwho shall most excel in 
piety, in virtue, in charity, in prudence, 
in sobriety, in the love of our country, 
and, in short, in “ every good and eve- 
ry perfect gift.” T. M. 

Edinburgh, April 4th, 1808. 
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SinGuULAR ANTIQUITIES found in 
Norru AMERICA. 


(From Travels in North America, by Tho- 
mas Ashe, London 1808.) 


O* traversing the valley between 
Fort Harmer and the mountains, 
I determined to take the high grounds, 
and after some dithiculty ascended an 
eminence which commanded a view in 
one direction from off the river mto 
the Ohio; in another up the river a 
few miles and over a large tract of hil- 
ly back country; and, nearly directly 
across the Muskinghum could be seen 
Marietta; her gardens, poplar trees, 
ship yards, public buildings, and her 
highly cultivated plains ; extending in 
a narrow breadth along the Ohio ma- 
ny interesting miles. After a very 
short inspection, and cursory examina- 
tion, it was very evident that the spot 
on which I stood had been occupied 
by the Indians, either as a place ot ob- 
servation or a strong hold. ‘The ex- 
act summit of the hill I found to be 
artificial : it expressed an oval (agree- 
ing with the natural form of the foun- 
dation) forty-five feet by twenty-three, 
and was composed apparently of earth 
and stone, though no stone of a simi- 
lar character appeared near. ‘The base 
of the oval was girded by a wall in a 
state of too great decay io justify any 
calculation ; and the whole was so co- 
vered with heavy timber, and a bed of 
such thick bars, that I despaired of 
Kang any farther knowledge, and 
would have instantly left the place, 
had J not been detained by Cuff, whom 
I saw occupied in endeavouring to in- 
troduce a pole in a small opening be- 
tween two lags near the root of a tree 
which grew on the crown of the oval 
or sumiuit of the hill, He told me he 
Was sure that he had found the burrow 
ofa ground-hog, or rattle-snake’snest, 
nd as I had brought no provision but 
biscuit, it might be well to look out 
tor Supper in time. ‘Though this fare 
“43 not of a very inviting nature, or 
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consistent with my feelings and habits, 
I gratified the fellow’s whim, and as- 
sisted him to remove, first, all the 
leaves and rubbish, and next the large 
stones, under which we expected to 
find a litter of wild pigs, or a nesi of 
rattle-snakelings. 

The tlags were too heavy to be re- 
moved by the mere power of hands. 
‘lwo good oak poles were cut in leu 
of levers and crows. Clapping these 
into the orifice first discovered, we 
weighed a large flag stone, and on til- 
ting it over, we each assumed a guard, 
and waned a few moments, in silent 
expectation of hearing the hissing of 
vermin, or the rustling of beasts. No- 
thing was heard. We resumed our lJa- 
bour, cast out a number of stones, 
leaves, and earth; and cleared a sur- 
face seven feet by five, which had been 
covered upwards of fifteen inches deep, 
with tlat stones, principally, lying on 
each other with their edges pointing 
above the horizon. The surface we 
had cleared offered insuperable dith- 
culties. It was a plain superficies com- 
posed of but three stones of such appa- 
rent magnitude, that Cuff began to 
think we should find under them nei- 
ther snake nor wild hog. “ If we look 
for supper under these stones,” says my 
humble companion, * the moon will 
shine on an empty stomach, and that. 
is not lucky the first night ot a voy- 
age.” Having once begun, I was not 
to be diverted from the task. Stimu- 
lated by obstruction, and animated by 
cther views than hogs, snakes, and 
supper, I had made a couple of pad- 
Gles of hickory shovels, and setting to 
work, undermined the surface; and, 
after much toil and exertion, slid the 
stones off, and laid the space open to 
my view. I expected to find a cavern. 
A bed of sand was all that appeared 
under the flags 1 cast off, and as 1 knew 
sand not to be nearer than the bed of 
the Muskinglum, adesign was again so 
Inaniiest as to encourage my proceed- 
ing, and the sand, which was about a 
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foot deep, was soon removed. ‘The 
design and labour of man was now un- 
equivocal. ‘The space out of which 
these materials were taken, left a hol- 
low in an oblong square, lined with 
stone on the ends and sides ; and pav- 
ed with square stones, on the apparent 
bottom or upper surface, exactly fit- 
ting together, in diameter about nine 
inches. I picked these up with the 
nicest care, and again came to a bed 
of sand, the removal of which left my 
vault, as it now evidently shewed it- 
self, near three feet deep, presenting 
another bottom or surface composed 
of small square cut stones, fitted with 
such art, that I had much dithculty in 
discovering many of the places where 
they met. These displaced, I came to 
a substance, which, on the most criti- 
cal examination, | judged to be a mat 
or mats in a state of entire decomposi- 
tion and decay. Reverence and care 
encreasing with the progress already 
made, I took up this impalpable pow- 
der with my hands, and fanned off the 
remaining dust with my hat. Great 
indeed was my recompence for this in- 
dustry! There appeared before me ; 
there existed under my feet, a beauti- 
ful tesselated pavement of small co- 
loured stones; the colours and stones 
arranged in such a manner as to ex- 
press uameed and shades, and to pour- 
tray the ae figure of a warri- 
or, under whose feet a snake was ex- 
habited in ample folds. ‘Yo tread on a 
pavement of such exquisite beauty and 
workmanship, formed by hands centu- 
ries ago, and by the ancestors of arace 
of people now rejected and despised, 
could not be done without an awtul 
emotion, 

I had also spent the best part of the 
day; evening was fast approaching, 
and I had formed no plan for the ac- 
commodation ef the night. I resolved 
to remain where I was. A good fire 
being made, I sent Cuff with the riile 
mto the woods, that is into a part 
which appeared likely to harbour wild 
turkeys, and directed him to steer for 
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my fire on his return, and not to ree 
main after the fall of night. Over. 
joyed at the prospect of his excursion, 
he had not left me two minutes betore 
he commenced his notes. They at first 
appeared high and multifarious, or 

without any ultimate end, but before 
he had gone three hundred vards, they 

subsided into the proper modulation of 
a parent turkey calling around her ten- 

der young. From this he never varied 

while he could be heard. 

Left to myself, I felt more at liber- 
ty. Like a miser, I wished uninter- 
rupted to examine my treasure. | 
again descended into the vault, occu- 
pied with the desire of being able to 
separate the pavement in such a man- 
ner, and to imprint on every stone 
such marks as would enable me to put 
it together at any future period, and 
bring it home for the advantage and 
delight of the curious world, I had 
made but very little progress before I 
discovered the impracticability of my 
intention. No part of the pavement 
was exactly of the tesselate character, 
except the space between the outlines 
of the figures and the sides and ends 
of the entire space. The body ot the 
figures was composed of dyed woods, 
bone, and a variety of small bits ot 
terreous and testaceous substances, most 
of which crumbled into dust on being 
removed and exposed to the open alr. 
My regret and disappomtment were 
very great, as I had flattered mysel!, 
that the whole was stone, and suscep- 
tible of being taken up in high pre- 
servation. Little more than the actu- 
al pavement could be preserved 5 it 15 
composed of flat stones one inch deep, 
two inches square, and the prevailing 
colours are white, green, dark-blue, 
and pale spotted red : all of which are 
peculiar to the lakes, and not to be had 
nearer, ‘They are evidently known, 
and filled with a precision which proves 
them to have been but from one com- 
mon example. ‘he whole was ailixed 
in a thin layer of sand which covered 
a large piece of beech-bark in great 
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decay, whose removal exposed what I 
was fully prepared to discover from all 
the previous indications, the remains 
of a human skeleton of uncommon 
magnitude, extended in a bark shell, 


which also contained, 1, An earthen 


urn, or rather pot of earthen ware, in 
which were several small broken bones, 
and some white sediment. The urn 
appears to be made of sand and flint 
vitrified, rings like a rummer glass, 
holds about two gallons, has a top or 
cover of the same material, and resists 
fire as completely as iron or brass. 
2. A stone hatchet, with a groove 
round the pole, by which it was fastened 
with a withe to the handle. 3. ‘l'wen- 
ty-four arrow-points made of flint and 
bone, and lying in a position which 
betrayed their having belonged to a 
quiver. 4. A quantity of beads, round, 
oval, and square; coloured green, 
black, white, blue, and yellow. 5.A 
conch shell, decomposed into a sub- 
stance like chalk. ‘This shell is four- 
teen inches long, and twenty-three in 
circumference : larger than any other 
1 have seen or heard of the kind. 
6. Under a heap of dust and tenuous 
shreds of feathered cloth and hair, a 
parcel of brass rings, cut by an art un- 
known to me, out of a solid piece of 
that metal, and in such a manner, that 
the rings are suspended from each 
other, without the aid of solder or any 
other visible agency whatever. Each 
ting is three inches in diameter, and 
has an horizontal circumference, half 
an inch wide, on both sides of which, 
are strongly etched, a variety of cha- 
racters resembling Chinese, the decy- 
phering of which my scanty erudition 
has no pretensions to reach. 

Of the skeleton, I have preserved a 
small part of the vertebral column ; a 
portion of the skull; a pari of the un- 
der jaw, inclosing two grinders of 
great size; the bones of the thighs 
and legs, and some metacarpi of the 
hands and feet. The ribs, clavicles, 
vertebree of the neck and spine, &e. 
were nearly an impalpable powder, or 
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entirely consumed. Judging from com- 
parison and analogy, the being tawhom 
these remains belonged, could not have 
been less than seven feet high. ‘That 
he was a King, Sachem, or chief of a 
very remote period, there can be no 
manner of doubt. ‘The distinction, in- 
genuity, labour, and care, with which 
he was buried, and the mausoleum 
constructed for him alone, on an emi- 
nence above the multitude, and its 
disregarded dead, proclaims this be- 
yond dispute; and, from the subjects 
found in the interments, the following 
(at least, and perhaps many more) 
useful conclusions, may be drawn. 
1. he Indians of the most remote anti- 
quity possessed the art of making pot- 
ter’s ware in a perfection unknown to 
the present times, in as much as theirs is 
light, strong, transparent, and capable 
of enduring fires. 2%. It does not ap 

pear that her were acquainted with 
the use of iron, when they employed 
stone hatchets and Hint, and bone ar- 
row points. 3. ‘That they had the sci- 
ence of impregnating stones, wood, 
and shells, with a variety of co- 
lours, is manifest from the pavement, 
beads, and figures, which have tints, 
which we know they are by nature 
denied. 4. That they had a commu- 
nication with the sea, though distant 
from them two thousand miles, or, 
that ihe sea was once more in their vi- 
cinity, is implied by the conch, which 
contained a marine animal incapable 
ot subsisting in any other than salt wa- 
ter. 5. The tenuous shreds of feather- 
ed cloth, worked on woven hair, an- 
nounce some intercourse with South 
America, and a knowledge of its ma- 
nufactures, as the feathers of the north- 


- ern birds are not calculated for show, 


nor are any nations north of Mexi- 
co acquainted with their fabrication. 
6. That they knew the use and proper- 
ties of brass, is very clear, and that 
they could work it with skill, is equal- 
ly evident. 7. If the characters on 
the rings be in fact Chinese, or, if 
they bear a strong and significant ana- 

logy 
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logy to them, it again justifies a suspi- 
cion which formerly prevailed, that a 
communication early existed between 
Asia and America, since destroyed by 
some violent agitation of the earth at 
the Straits of Bearing, or by a reverse 
of climate, which renders that passage 
inaccessible, and too difficult and cold 
for the powers and temperament now 
accorded to man. 


Account of the ARTS and MANNERS of 
ANCIENT EGypr. 


{ From Gillies’s History of the World, Lon- 
don, 1807.) 

ROM the mouths of the Nile and 

the Mediterranean, Egypt extend- 
ed in length five hundred and thirty 
miles to Syene and the tropic of Can- 
cer, comprehending im its breadth, the 
mountains on both sides the river, 
as far as the Red Sea on the right, 
and the sands of Lybia on the left. In 
its utmost dimensions, the country falls 
far short of Great Britain; yet, before 
it was ravaged successively by the 
kings of Nineveh and Babylon, and 
permanently oppressed by the civil 
and religious persecution of Cambyses 
and his Persian successors, its popu- 
lousness may be fairly estimated at 


eight millions of tmdustrious inhabj- 


tants. ‘To the ancient Cercasorum, a 
place situated somewhat below the 
modern Cairo, the Nile flowed in an 
unbroken stream, then dividing itself 
into three principal branches, the two 
outermost of which untold the triangle 
of Lower Egypt, the fertile Delta. 
‘The apex of the triangle at Cereaso- 
rum, is distant a hundred miles from 
its base, the waving coast of the Me- 
diterranean ; and the sides are the Pe- 
lusiac and Canopic branches of the 
Nile, whose mouths are two hundred 
miles asunder. Anciently the whole 
of the Delta was richly cultivated ; 
but tillage is now confined to the in- 
most district, and to the valley of the 


Nile, a long stripe of land reaching to 
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Syene, generally about twenty mile: 
broad, overtlowed yearly by the river, 
and enriched by its fattening slime. 
Homer is thought to have pointed tu 
the cause of this annual inundation, 
when he characterizes the Nile as « 
river fed by the showers of heaven. 
Under the sixth Ptolemy, surnamed 
Philometor, Agatharchides of Cnidus 
surveyed Ethiopia above Egypt with 
the eye of a philosopher, and confirm- 
ed the authority of Homer, by des- 
cribing the incessant rains in Ethiopi. 
from the summer solstice at the au- 
tumnal equinox. As early as May, 
torrents often descend from the Abys- 
sinian mountains, swelling all the ri- 
vers, of which the Nile is the common 
receptacle. ‘Their influence reaches 
Egypt in the middle of June, when 
the waters visibly accumulate, and to- 
wards the beginning of August, over- 
flow their banks. From the middle ot 
August to the end of October, the 
Delta wears the appearance of a great 
lake, its numerous cities peering at in- 
tervals above the watery surface, lilc 
the Cyclades and Sporades in the broad 
/Egean. 

‘The depositions from this tempora 
ry lake form so rich a mould, that th 
husbandman is exempted from all the 
more laborious operations of agricul- 
ture. Instead of ploughing and har- 
rowing the ground, his industry necd: 
only be exerted on the softer element 
of water ; which being diverted by c:- 
nals, or scooped by machines, is equa! 
ly and easily distributed over the ad- 
jacent country. In Egypt, the grain 
sown in the beginning of November 
ripens in less than five months, and 1s 
generally cut down and deposited In 
granaries before the first of April. 
During the same season, pulse follows 
grains, and fruits are succeeded by 
new flowers. In seconding the liber 
lity of nature, man was industrious ; 
and the duty of agricultural industry 
was enforced by various maxims of re- 
ligion, particularly the sacred execra- 
tion denounced against shepherds, those 

tigers 
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tigers as we have seen in war, but 
drones and sluggards in peace. ‘Til- 
lage as well as other momentous con- 
cerns continued immemorially under 
the priestly families, who had of old 
taught their subjects to drain the mar- 
shy Delta, since the smaller mouths of 
the Nile long bore evident marks of 
the patient labour which had been ne- 
cessary to open and defend them. ‘The 
building of Memphis is ascribed to 
Menes, the first individual who, him- 
self a priest, concentrated in his own 
bands the whole priestly authority, 
which he should seein, however, to 
have exercised in conformity to the 
will of his former equals and brethren. 
From the time of Menes, Memphis 
continued to be the seat of the Pha- 
raohs; and fromm the site of that city, 
near the top of the Delta, ils founda- 
tion must have been accompanied with 
contrivances for regulating the Nile’s 
inundation, though the Jake Mueris, 
formed, it is said, for this important 
use, OWes its name to a price who 
reigned only four generations, that is 
ahundred and thirty two years, before. 
the taking of Trov. 

Upwards of three centuries before 
that wra, the Egyptians in the time of 
Moses raised great varieties of grain ; 
Wheat, barley, and rye. Their gar- 
dens produced a profusion of legume, 
cucumbers, and melons ; and tho’ the 
soil is unfavourable to trees, figs and 
pomegranates abounded in the days of 
Moses, and grapes even in those of Jo- 
seph. At that early period, however, 
wine was not an usual beverage. Pha- 
raoh’s butler took the grapes, and 
pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup; clear- 
ly indicating that the natural juice was 
drank simply with water, and prefer- 
ted to fermented liquor in a warm cli- 
nate, and by people peculiarly atten- 
ve to rules of health. Of beer, which 
appears soon afterwards to have be- 
come the common drink of the work- 
ing classes, I find not any mention in 
the books of Moses: tho’ the inven- 
tion of beer, a preparation far more 


complicated than wine, is assigned to 
the reign of Ossiris, the most venera- 
ble of those idols, in whose name the 
Egyptians were long governed by 
priests, the gods’ earthly vicegerents. 
As an article of food, the Egyp- 
tians should seem to have paid parti- 
cular attention to fishes. The lake 
Meeris above-mentioned, about fifty 
miles south of Memphis, and two hun- 
dred miles in circuit, produced twenty- 
two different kinds, the catching and 
curing of which, employed innumera- 
ble hands. From the profits accruing 
on this branch of industry, a queen of 
Egypt is said to have received daily 
the vaiue of two hundred pounds ster- 
ling for the expence of her toilet and 
perfumes. ‘This Queen, whose luxury 
was supplied by the sale of other lux- 
uries, some historians make anterior 
to Maris, who gave his name to the 
lake. Let us suppose, that the curing 
of fishes in Egypt was a lucrative trat- 
fic fifteen centuries before the chris- 
tian wra; at the same time, calling to 
mind the order of Charles V., Empe- 


ror of Germany, an equal number of | 


centuries after that period, for erect- 
ing a statue of George Buckel, for his 
valuable discovery of curing herrings, 
and we shall be ready to conclude 
with the philosopher, that many in- 
ventions, even of vulgar use, have been 
often lost and often recovered. 

In procuring materials for clothing, 
the Egyptians discovered not less in- 
genuity. The fine vesture in which 
Joseph was arrayed, may be supposed 
to have consisted of byssus, or cotton, 
since this substance is extracted from 
a nut, immemorially growing m E- 
gypt, and there formed into raiment. 
But at the wra of the Jewish emigra 
tion, Egypt abounded also with yarn 
from flax; a manulacture of greaic’ 
intricacy than that of cotton, since, in 
stead of a down, easily separable from 
its own covering, the tough filamen's 
of flax must be disengaged froim 
the friable ard useless wood which 
they inclose, by maceration in water, 

and 
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and successive manual operations, of 
considerable difficulty. Of the deco- 
rations which different stuffs receive 
from dying and embroidery, conspicu- 
ous proofs appear in the sacerdotal 
vestments of the Hebrews, and the im- 
ner hangings of the tabernacle, in 
which we find not only the simpler 
employments of those arts, but ingeni- 
ous complications of them into pieces 
of exquisite workmanship. Among a 
profusion of brilliant colours, may be 
discovered the coccus of the Greeks, 
or kermes of the Arabs, the deeper 
scarlet tint obtained from cochineal, 
and the still richer Tyrian dye from 
the neck of the Palagea, as the*colour 
translated blue or violet, proceeds from 
the blacker blood of the Sepia or Cut- 
tle-fish. The cochincal mentioned in 
this list was brought by the Indo- 
Scythians, of whom we have already 
spoken, to the great staple of Bactra; 
there it was purchased by the Assyri- 
an caravans 3 and, by the routes for- 
merly described, brought down from 
Syria into Egypt. The greater part 
ot this shining dye stopt short, how- 
ever, in Assyria, to supply the vast 
manufacteries of cloth established suc- 
cessively, as will be seen hereafter, at 
Babylon and Barsippa. 

But of the three necessaries of life, 
food, clothing, and habitation, the last 
was most magnificently provided for 
amongst a people, who, in the chain 
of mountains bordering on the Red 
Sea, enjoy invaluable matertals for 
building. In this endless range, for it 
extends far beyond the Straits of Ra- 
belmandel, to the unexplored regions 
of Southern Africa, fine granite and 
marble were ordinary and little re- 
garded productions: the mountains 
teem with porphyry, alabaster, and 
the hardesi bassalts ; and on their sides, 
towards the Nile, many natural decli- 
vities facilitate the conveyance of those 
rich productions to the water’s edge. 
Of this advantage, the Egyptians a- 
vailed themselves to rear public mo- 


Numents unparalleled in solidity and 
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grandeur 3 among the ruins of which, 
though no private dwelling appear, it 
has been rashly concluded none of 
reat value weré ever to be found, and 
that the habitations of the ancient /- 
gyptians, like those of the present 
wretched tenants of the soil, corisisted 
of earthen huts, slightly covered with 
palm trees. We know, on the contra- 
ry, from good authority, that even in 
Thebes, the capital of Egypt, many 
private houses were worthy of thet 
magnificence which shone in public e- 
difices. In early ages, indeed, 
ficence, like knowledge, was conhned 
io the few: but exertions in laborious 
undertakings are never more Vigorous 
or more successful, than when the art- 
ful few direct the patient industry ot 
thoughtless and submissive millions. 
The subject of Egyptian architec- 
ture naturally divides itself into tem- 
ples, “mausolea, obelisks, and pyra- 
inids 3 matters too familiar to the rea- 
der to be easy to the writer. The 
three first mentioned, amount to imme- 
morial antiquity: pyramids, as will 
be seen presently, have a far later ori- 
gin. I begin with temples, which, as 
above proved, were destined not sole- 
ly to sacred, but to many important 
civil purposes. It has been conjectu- 
red with some probability, that the ta- 
bernacle of the Jews in the wilderness 
might give the general outline of }- 
gyptian temples. ‘This venerable sanc- 
tuary of worship to the living God, in 
opposition to the vilest, but from its 
associations, the most bewitching ido- 
latry, was merely a portable temple, 
for as yet a Nomadic nation. It is 
described in all its parts with a cir- 
cumstantial minuteness, which those 
will most approve, who can best esti- 
mate the importance of definite weights 
and measures, to a people just emerg- 
ing into civil and ‘settled life. Accor- 
ding to the sacred penman, the taber- 
nacle consisted of an inner structure, 
which he calls the house ; and an cut- 
er, which he calls the tent or court. 
The house was covered with curtains 
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of fine linens with blue and purple 
scarlet. It was ten cubits high, and 
4s many broad, supported on acacia 
pillars, and divided by a veil into two 
aparvments; the one looking towards 
the east, culled the holy place, twenty 
cubits in length; the other looking 
towards the west, called the most ho- 
ly, only ten cubits in length. Both 
divisions were overhung with fine lin- 
en, and this linen was covered exter- 
naily with camlet or hair cloth, and 
this hair cloth again shielded by two 
layers of leather 3 the one of rams skins 
dyed red, the other of badgers skins. 
‘Phe rams skins dyed red had already 
travelled, it should seem, to Egypt 
trom Morocco, and the pillars of Her- 
cules, where they were manufactured 
in the remotest antiquity. ‘The bad- 
gers skins formed the outermost cover- 
ing of all, and were judiciously ¢hosen 
tor completing the whole work, since 
the Arabs, who make sliiclds and shoes 
ef this substance, boast of ihe former 
as Musk! prool, and are said to under- 
the cattery if they do not last them 
fiiicen years. ‘ihe holy house, itself 
a rectangle, was surrounded by a lar- 
ger rectangle, called by Moses the 
court or tent 3 whose two larger sides 
vere hung with curtains of fine linen, 
an hundred cubits long, and the two 
shorter sides hung with curtains ex- 
tending respectively the length of fif- 
ty cubits. 


The temple of Egypt had three dis-_ 


tinct parts corresponding to the di- 
visions of the tabernacle: that is, the 
tent, the holy place, and the most ho- 
ly. ‘The tent of the Hebrews answer- 
ed to the sacred and solid inclosure of 
the Egyptians; always distinguished 
by a marble pavement, about one hun- 
dred feet broad, and three or four hun- 
dred in length. ‘This magnificent a- 
venue, which the Greeks called Dro- 
mos * the course,” was ornamented on 
each side by a row of. sphinxes, repo- 
sing at the distance of commonly thir- 
ty feet as under. The course led di- 
Fectly to the body of the temple, whose 


approaches were rendered awful by a 
lung series of lofty and sounding por- 
ticoes. ‘he body of the temple con- 
sisted of two parts, the larger cor- 
responding to the holy place, and 
the smaller to the most holy. Both 
these apartments were embraced by 
walls of the same altitude wrh the 
temple, and called wings, because they 
hovered round that august building, 
expanding from it on both sides to- 
wards the sacred imclosure. ‘Phese 
walls or wings were carved with large 
idols in the hard ‘Tuscan sitle or ear- 
liest sculpture of Greece. 

‘The Grecian traveller who thus 
delineates the general form of E-gyp- 
tian temples, was astonished to find 
their sanctuaries or shrines allogether 
destitute of gods in the human form. 
Nothwithstanding their high attain- 
ments in arts and sciences, the Egyp- 
tians, indeed, appear to have for ever 
wallowed in the vilest superstitions, 
even the grossest of ull, that of brute 
worship. ‘though they were formed 
into a nation, as we have seen, from 
a coalition among the trading towns 
on the north of the Nubian desert, and 
from a variety of tribes living by dit- 
ferent pursuits, and with a wide diver. 
sity of customs and rites, yet this 
strange mode of idolatry was the grand 
characteristic of the whole. Such 
wonderful concurrence in a matter 
seemingly so extravagant, points toa 
colonization flowing with the Nile 
from the inland mountains of Africa, 
where brute worship commoniy pre- 
vailed, and still continues to prevail ; 
and this suspicion is corroborated by 
history, which places the first great 
settlement or city of Elephantina, at 
the southern extremity of Egypt ; the 
second at ‘Lhebes or Diospolis ; and 
then northwards in succession, at ‘This, 
or Abydus, Heracleopolis, and Mem- 
phis, which last, situate only ZO miles 
ahove the apex of the Delta, contain- 
ed the palace of the Pharaohs, though 
Thebes continued many centuries af- 
ter Moses to surpass the new capital 
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in opulence and magnitude. The 
building of Memphis and Heliopolis, 
places near the top of the Delta, was 
accompanied with the draining of 
Lower Egypt, after which useful la- 
bour cities of great note arose in that 
rich alluvial district: ‘Tanis, Bubas- 
tus, Mendes, Sebennetus, Sais, Cano- 
pus, the last of which was nearly con- 
tiguous to Aboukir, a name ever glo- 
rious to Britain, and was a consider- 
able emporium, distinguished by a 
great annual fair, before Alexandria 
arose, in its neighbourhood, the gene- 
ral rendezvous of nations, and sove- 
reign of the commercial world. 

In the principal temples which a- 
dorned and protected the innumerable 
cities of Egypt, there scems to have 
been a rivalship of hereditary priest- 
hoods; strange diversities of worship, 
and unaccountable collusion of super- 
sition. Some cities sacrificed sheep ; 
and abstained religiously from goats ; 
others reversed this practice. Some 
hunted crocodiles, others held that 
monster in veneration. All of them, 
hawever, worshipped the bull, after 
that emblem of creative power be- 
came the god of Memphis, the su- 
preme capital of the kingdom ; and 
all abominated the hog, excluding 
swineherds from social communion ; 
doubtless in compliance with the great 
maxims of the priestly governors of 
Egypt, to draw subjects from the idle- 
ess of pastoral, to the industry of a- 
gricultural, life. Amidst much ca- 
pricious variety, the genius of poly- 
theism delineated formerly in reference 
to ancient Greece, remained however 
unalterable, modelled in Egypt by so- 


ctal circumstances, and extended by 


the zeal of priests, consisting of dis- 
tinct races or casts, and actuated by 
family as well as personal considera- 
tion in extending their credit with the 
multitude. Altho’ all the Egyptian 
idols were represented either in the ge- 
neral form, or at least with some pro- 
minent characteristic of inferior ani- 


cuals, vet the Greeks easily discovered 
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their own Jupiter at Thebes ; theiz 
Apollo at Heliopolis or On; their 
Vulcan at Memphis; their Diana at 
Bubasius ; and at Sais, the blue-eyed 
goddess, their favourite Minerva. All 
these fanciful images bore a reference 
to the beneficent powers of nature, or 
rather of its Great Author : they most 
of them admitted of interpretations, 
agricultural, or astronomical; some 
ot a general kind, others applicable 
only to the meridian and soil of E- 
gypt. Thus the hawk-headed Osiris 
denoted either the Sun or the Nile, 
two sources of fertility entitled in that 
country to equal honours; and the 
barking Anubis, for which no parallel 
was found in the mythology of Greece, 
signified Sirius, or the Dog-star, whose 
heliacal rising warned the Egyptians 
of the Nile’s approaching inundation, 

That great periodical event, which 
suspended useful labours, was the fa- 
vourite season for religious festivity. 
The festival of Diana’s temple at Bu- 
bastus continued even in later times, 
after Egypt had long smarted under 
Persian oppression, to be celebrated 
by seven hundred thousand persons, 
whose boats in long order crowded the 
Nile, and whose licentious merriment, 
at every city on their way, dissipated 
all perception of actual inconvenlets 
ces,in the gladdening prospect of pro- 
mised abundance, 

Near to all the Egyptian cities, the 
solidity and magnificence of mausolea 
excited the veneration of natives, and 
the wonder of strangers. ‘The pecu- 
liar pains bestowed in adorning those 
sepulchral monuments, originated m 
the belief that the soul still continued 
after death to be deeply interested in 
the treatment of its earthly compa- 
nions 3 on which account dead bodies 
were carefully embalmed, that they 
might be preserved from corruption 
and deformiiy. In the neighbourhood 
of Memphis, the burying ground was 
viewed with particular attention by 
Greek travellers. ‘The numerous s¢- 
pulchres belonging to that capital, 
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were approached only by one passage, 
which led to hollow caverns and flow- 
ery meadows, to scenes of loathsome 
desolation and fields of verdant plea- 
sure ; and the arrival at such contra- 
rieties of habitation by the same com- 
mon avenue, the dreary lake of death, 
is supposed to have given birth to the 
Greeks’ fables concerning Charon, A- 
charon, Elysium, and ‘Vartarus. Even 
the Pyramids in the same neighbour- 
hood, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, may be regarded under a cer- 
tain aspect as mausolea to the dead ; 
since among the Egyptians, who spoke 
and wrote by metaphors and images, 
no symbols could be better chosen 
than those unperishing edifices to ex- 
press the unalterable stability of the 
grave. But among all the buildings 
in Egypt, the labyrinth or sepulchre 
of the kings, and the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, were regarded by the Greeks 
as the greatest prodigies both of la- 
bour and of skill. 

The labyrinth, a few miles south 
of the lake Maris, at the city of Cro- 
codiles, afterwards called Arsinoe, is 
erroneously ascribed tothe twelve kings 
immediately preceding the reign of 
Psammetichus. ‘This prince began to 
reign six hundred and sixty years be- 
fore the Christian wera; but the laby- 
rinth near Arsinoe was imitated by 
Diedalus of Crete, above twelve cen- 
turies before Christ, in an intricate e- 
difice, which he ereeted on that island, 
at the expence of the elder Minos. 
This Egyptian monument is referred 
therefore, with some probability, to 
Mendes, contemporary of Minos ; tho? 
our authority for this fact is weakened 
by the inconsistency of Diodorus, who 
also assigns for the author of this stu- 
Pendous piece of architecture, Marus, 
@ prince more ancient than Mendes : 
and in another passage, even Menes, 
the supposed founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy. The work therefore be- 
longs to that early antiquity which 
produced the boldest exertions of the 
Egyptians ; the subjugation of the 


Nile’s overflowing tide, the formation 
of the lake Meris, the building of 
Memphis, and the draining by fit 
channels the marshy Delta. The la- 
byriuth which rivalled those labours, 
and which Herodotus prizes far be- 
yond the pyramids, consisted of twelve 
nearly contiguous courts, roofed with 
solid marble, and surrounded with 
white marble peristyles. Of these 
twelve courts, six faced the north ; 
and other six the south 3 the gates of 
the corresponding courts were opposite 
to each other, and the whole number 
was comprehended within ope wall of 
massy stone. ‘This quadrangular in- 
closure of courts and galleries, whose 
shortest sides extended a stadium in 
length, comprehended fifteen hundred 
dwellings, or houses, roofed with dif- 
ferent kinds of valuable stones, and 
as many subterranean apartments, in- 
to which strangers were not allowed 
to enter, because they were the sepul- 
chres of kings and sacred crocodiles. 
But all above ground was shewn with- 
out scruple, and appeared to surpass 
the productions of human art, occa- 
sioned in the beholder a pleasing as- 
tonishment by the mtricacy of the 
passages from the houses to the courts, 
and from cone court or one house to 
another, and then to elevated porti- 
coes, each of which was ascended by 
ninety steps, aflording, from their open 
summits, a wide prospect of surroun- 
ding fields of marble. 

From hints afforded by Strabo and 
Pliny it seems improbable that the 
labyrinth was originally destined for 
sepulchres. It should appear rather 
to have been a temple dedicated to 
to the Sun, and the seat of political 
superstition, founded, as we have seen, 
chieiiy on astronomy. In conformi- 
iy with this notion, the twelve courts 
bore a reference to the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, the houses above and 
below cround denoted the two hemis- 
pheres above and below the horizon 3 
ihe ninety steps by which each porti- 
co was ascended, represent the quad- 
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rant of a great circle; the winding 
passages might express the intricate 
revolutions of the planets; and even 
the number of three thousand apart- 
ments, (4tteen hundred above and as 
many below ground,) should seem 
clearly connecied with a conclusion of 
the Egyptian astronomers, adopted itis 
said by the Greeks, that the preces- 
sion of the enquinoxes advanced a 
degree of a great circle in the space 
of one hundred years, and therefore 
required precisely three thousand years 
to advance thirty degrees, that is a 
whole sien of the zodiac. 

That the labyrmth was sometimes 
employed for interments we have the 
avthority of ancient writers, ‘This 
destination of it was indicated also by 
a pyrannd two hundred and forty feet 
high in its neighbourhood. Kut its 
connection with astronomy 1s confir- 
med by another monument of the same 
Kind, and not less stupendous, in the 
nome or district of ‘Thebes ; and called 
the tomb of Osymandyas. ‘This struc- 
ture contained also, besides a sepul- 
chre, courts and porticoes, some of 
them instead of pillars, supported by 
animals twenty-four feet high, and 
formed from single blocks. ‘The tomb 
itself presented images of equal dura- 
bility, beimg constructed with stones 
eight cubits lung ; the roof was azure, 
and spangled with stars; but the co- 
Josal figures of Osymandyas and of the 
females of his family, surpassed every 
thing most admirable. ‘The statue 
of the king in a sitting posture, was 
formed of the stone called pyropzci- 
los, from the flaming colours with 
which it blazed. A block of pecu- 
Lar beauty, without the smallest crack 
or blemish, had been carefully selected 
for this colossus, whose foot exceeded 
in length seven cubits. It deserved 
to be an emblem of the sun, and that 
tt really was such, appeared from the 
golden circle with which it was en- 
compassed, divided into three hundred 
and sixty-tive cubits, each cubit de- 
noling a corresponding day of the 
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year, and describing ur its sculpture 
the current aspect of the heavens, and 
the accompanying events on earth, ac- 
cordmg to the tancitul predictions of 
Evypuan astrology. 

The trite subject of ob¢'isks and 
pyramids I shall consider under one 
view, because the specific distinctions 
between them have been great!y mus- 
taken by popular writers. ‘i sey a- 
gree in being quadrilateral figures, 
whose sides point to the four quarters 
of heaven. But the obelisksare pillars 
of gtanite of a single piece, from fifty 
to one hundred and eighty feet high ; 
und their perpendicular height coim- 
monly nine times the length of one 
side of their base. ‘The pyramids, on 
the other hand, are enormous editiccs 
ot free stone, (one only is mentioned 
of brick,) whose breadth commonly 
equals the length of their sloping sices, 
and always exceeds their perpendicu- 
Jar altitude. ‘Lhe obelisks remennt 
to immemorial antiquity, and ae 
found in every part of Egypt. ‘The 
builders of all the principal pyramids 
are mentioned as living a little before 
or after the ‘Trojan war: and these 
monuments are confined to a particu- 
lar district, namely that of Memphis, 
or Memf; to the north-west of which 
you see the three greater pyramids, 
and to the south about threescore 
smaller ones. ‘Lhe greatest of all the 
pyramids, according to Herodotus, 
reached eight hundred feet in height, 
and contained precisely as many in 
each side of its quadrangular base.—- 
Our most accurate measurements make 
the base 693 English feet broad, and 
the sloping sides the same number of 
feet long 3 but differences in the ac- 
count are unavoidable, from the per- 
petually shifting mounds of sand 
by which the pyramids are surround- 
ed, ‘These huge masses still bear evl- 
dent marks of the simple contrivance 
by which they were raised. ‘They 
consisted of distinct courses of stones, 
gradually diminishing as they rose in 
elevation. Light machines of wood, 
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easily manageable, placed on the first 
or largest course, served to raise the 
materials necessary for constructing 
the second, and thus successively un- 
til the whole was completed. In se- 
veral of the pyramids our travellers 
have discovered chambers, galleries, 
and subterraneous cells ; such varietics 
might naturally be expected in se- 
pulchres. ‘Che three more enormous 
masses were raised after the war of 
‘lroy ; and the first and greatest of 
the three by Cheops, whose tyranni- 
eal reign of forty years commenced 
shortly after that event. ‘his un- 
worthy prince was the first native of 
Egypt who, in quitting due reverence 
for the gods and their ministers, at 
the same time fearlessly relinquished 
the maxims of humanity and justice. 
Through his oppressive government 
the public prosperity, which had long 
appeared unalterable, received a fatal 
shock : his unhappy subjects were im- 
poverished and exhausted by mcessant 
and useless toils, and particularly in 
raising this gigantic prodigy of archi- 
tecture, which was completed in twen- 
ty years, by the uninterrupted exer- 
tions of 400,000 men, tasked in suc- 
cession to the odious work. ‘The va- 
lue of their consumption in radishes; 
onions, and garlic, was engraved in E- 
gyptian characters on the pyramid, 
and amounted to sixteen hundred ta- 
Jents of silver. How vast, then, adds 
the historian, must have been their ex- 
penditure during the same space of 
time, in food; clothing, and particu- 
larly in iron implements of labour. 
be obelisks are productions not 
less wonderful by their difficulty than 
the pyramids, and far more respecta- 
ble in their use. When we consider 
that the obelisks consisted of single 
locks of granite, some of them an 
hundred and fifty, and even an hund- 
red and eighty feet high, the succes- 
‘ive operations of hewing them un- 
broken from the quarry, of transport- 
ing them safely to the most distant 
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hard stone with sculpture, often two in- 
ches deep, and rearing such huge pil- 
lars into the sky, with a precise ad- 
justment of their sides to the four 
winds of heaven, we shall feel a new 
interest in favour of the Egyptians, as 
a people who illustrated the utmost 
extent of the human powers in works 
unrivalled in their kind, and whose 
grandeur is scarcely surpassed in any 
other. The first obelisks remount to 
immemorial antiquity, and might 
serve for gnomons far more perfect 
than the natural shadows of trees and 
mountains. ‘They were unfortugate- 
ly, as we have seen, very early prosti- 
tuted to the purposes of superstition. 
They frequently served as ornaments 
to palaces and temples. ‘They might 
sometimes be employed to convey in- 
struction to the multitude on moraf 
as well as physical gubjects ; and they 
contained im their hieroglyphies a his- 
tory ambiguous from the nature of the 


character in which it was written; | 


perhaps hyperbolical in itself, and cer- 
tainly full of exaggeration, as it was 
usually interpreted. 


ScotTisH REVIEW. 


Caledonia; or, an Account Historical 
and Typographic, of North Britain, 
from the most ancient to the pre- 
sent times : witha Dictionary of Pla- 
ces chorographical ‘and philologi- 
cal. By George Chalmers, F.R.S. 
and S.A. In Four volumes. Vol. 1. 
31. 3s. Cadell & Davis. Constable 
& Co. 


Ts production, the result of gi- 

gantic industry, long devoted to 
the present object, may be considered 
as forming an era in the literary his- 
tory of Scotlarid. Perhaps no coun- 
try has ever yet been the subject of 


such an ample and copious illustration” 


from one so well qualified. Nor is in- 
dustry the only praise of Mr Chaliners; 
in that species of judgement which 
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consists in the tracing out of obscure 
and intricate facts, he appears to us al- 
so to excel. We do not conceive him 
to be equally successful in the arrange- 
ment and communication of his mate- 
rials ; the style is too stiff and labour- 
ed; and the immense variety of the de- 
tails is apt to fatigue the patience of 
an ordinary reader. his latter cir- 
cumstance, however, though it may 
not be very inviting to the reader, 
stems to, arise necessarily from Mr 
Chalmers’s laudabie plan of embracing 
every thing which relates to- Scottish 
history and antiquities ; and considered 
as a work of reference, for which it 
seems peculiarly adapted, must greatly 
enhance its value. 

Mr Chalmers is peculiarly atten- 
tive that his reader may not be left in 
the dark as to the merits of the present 
performance. Adhering strictly to 
classic models, he shews a noble de- 
fiance of that huinility which modern 
authors think it so necessary to assume, 
He takes care to inform us, “ that it 
is very seldom indeed, that any history. 
contains so many new facts, new dis- 
coveries, and new documents, as the 
following account of North Britain 
discloses ;” and’ elsewhere that “there 
has been scarcely a controversy in her 
annals, which is not therein settled, a 
difficulty that is not obviated, a knot 
which is not untied, or an obscurity 
that is not illustrated from documents 
as new as they are decisive.” Now 

we 
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we really and truly believe, that mea | 
of this is true, and that Mr Chalmers 
has done what he has undertaken to. 
do; at the same time, we have some 
doubts whether readers might not 
have preferred making the disco- 
very themselves, to receiving it from 
a quarter which, for obvious reasons, 
they are apt to regard with suspicion. 

Our author naturally begins with 
the first colonization of North Britain, 
and the consideration. of its original 
inhabitants. ‘lhe natural supposition 
here evidently. is, that that northern 
part of the island was peopled from 
the southern, and that from the almost 
contiguous coast of Gaul. Now this. 
is exactly what Mr C. appears to have 
satisfactorily proved by historical, and 
above all by etymological evidence.— 
He seems also to have proved, in the 
same manner, that the first inhabitants 
of every part, both of Great Britain 
and Ireland, were purely Celtic. He 
has collected’ a multitude of names of 
places, rivers, and other natural or ar- 
tificial objects, which are the same in 
the three parts of the United King- 
dom, and which are significant only 
in the Celtic or Gaelic language. No 
part of the work is-more satisfactory, 
or more creditable to the industry ef 
Mr Chalmers... This will appear from 
some specimens which we shall now 
present to our readers. First, in re- 
gard to the names of promontories, 
harbours,.and hills ; 


In Nortu Britain. 


Ailsa, a high, rocky, island, in the Frith 
of Clyde. 
Alsa, a rocky isle, in Loch-Crinan, Ar- 
gyleshire *, 


_® Als (Corn,) a cliff, Alt (Brit.) a cliff, 42 (Ir.) a rock, or cliff; Alt, in an- 
cient Gaulish, a height, a hill, ‘The language which is made use of, in the whole 
of this enquiry, is taken from the following sources, and is supported by the sub- 
joined authorities: the British and Armoric, from the Dictionaries of Davies, and 
Rhydderich, of Richards, and Owen, and Lhuvd’s Archaiologia: the Cornish 
from Pryce's Archaiologia, and Borlase’s History of Cornwall: the Irish, or Gae- 
lic, from the Irish Dictionaries‘of Lhuyd, and of O’Brien; from Shaw’s Gaelic 


Dictionary, from the Vocabularies.of Macdonald, and Macfarlane, and from Stew 
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In Sours Britain: In Nortn Baitain: 


Arran island, in Wales: several moun- Arraw island, in the Clyde, is so named, 
tains, in Merioneth: and two hills, from a range of high mountains, 
near Balla, are called Aran, which run thro’ the middle of it *. 

Aber-vstwith, and Aber-porih, in Car- Aber-deen, Aber-don, Aber-dour, in A- 
diganshire; Aber-poult, Aber-ithy, berdeenshire; Aber-dour, in Fife- 
Aber- melin, Aber- awrgog, Aber- shire ; Aber-brothock, Aber-lemno, 
howel, and Aber. kibor, on the coast and Aber-elliot, in ‘Forfarshire ; A- 
of Pembroke ; Aber dovcy, in Me- ber tay, at the mouth of the Tay; 


rionethshire ; Aber-daron, in Caer- Aber-lady, in Hadingtonshire ; and 
narvonshire ; Aber-fraw, in Anglesey; many places, at the. confluence of wa- 
and many places, at the confluence of ters, inland, as weil as on the coast, 
waters, inland, as well as on the coast, are named Ader f. 


are named Aber. 
Cove is applied to a creeks as Cove-hith, Ccve is applied to a creek; as old Cove 


in Blething-hundred, Suffolk ; ‘Top. harbour, in Berwickshire; Cove-haven, 
lundy Cove and Portkewin Cove, in in St. Vigean’s parish, Foriarshire 5 
Trig-hundred; and Nantgissel Cove, the.Cove-harbour,.ia Nig parish, Kin- 
at the lands-end, Cornwall: the Cowe .cardinsi.:e°f. 


in St Mary’s isle, Scilly. 
falais. on the coast of France, was There are several straits, between the 
doubtless named from the narrow ° different islands, and the main-land, 


strait, which sepazates South-Britain around the west coast of North-Bri- 
from France. tain, called Caolas, Calais, and Kyles, 
which, in Irish, signify a frith, or strait. 

The 


art's GaelicGrammar. he Bas- Breton, the Basque, and the old Gaulish, or Celtic, 
from the Dictionaries of Rostrennen, and Pelletier, and from Builet’s Memoires 
sur la Langue Celtique. ‘This general intimation 1s here given, to save the fre- 
quent repeutions of those several authorities, which would occupy much room, 
and only embarrass the sense. 
_ * Aran (Brit.) a bigh place ; it is the name of several of the highest mountains 
m Britain. There are also the Arran isles, in Galway-bay, and Arran island on 
the coast of Donegal, Ireland. 

+ Aber (Brit.) signifies a confluence of water, the junction of rivers, the fall of 
@ lesser mver into a greater, or into the sea; by metaphor, a port or harbour.— 
Aber has the same signification in Cornish, in Bas-Breton, and in the ancient Gau- 
lish. The British dber appears very frequently, in the topography, both of North, 
and‘South-Britain: it*is uniformly applied to the influx of a river into the sea, 
or into some other stream, as the word signifies; and it.is compounded with the 
Celtic names of the rivers in the Celtic form of construction, as Aber-tay, which, 
m the Scoto-Saxon, is called Tay-mouth, This ancient British word cannot, 
therefore, be referred to the Saxon, or German Gber, the root of the English Over, 
which is totally different, in its meaning, and mode of application. In the Bri- 
tish speech of Wales, and Cornwall, the der is still in common use, both in its 
eriginal signification, and the secondary application of it to a port, or harbour.— 
r he Aber of the British.corresponds with the Jawer of the Ivish, and both are ap- 
plied to similar objects, as they signify the same thing. It is a curious fact, which 
we learn from the charters of the twelfth century, that the Scoto - Irish people 
substituted their Jnuver, for the previous Aler ot the Britons. David I. granted 
to the monastery of May *‘ Jnver-in qui fuit Ader-in.” Chart. May. ‘This re- 
markable place is at the influx of a small stream, named Jz, into the sea qn the 
coast of Fife: both those names are now lost. It is an equally curious fact, that 
the influx of the Nethy into the Ern, which had been named Aber-nethy, by the 
Britons, was called Jnaver-nethy by the Scoto-Irish ; and both these names still re- 
main. The Gothic word, for the British Ader, 1s Aros ; as Nid- Aros. 

+ Cof (Brit.) means a hollow trunk, a cavity, a belly : so Cof,Coff, and Cew, in 
the ancient Gaulish. 
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The next is a very large catalogue of rivers, rivulets, and waters . 


In Sovruw Britain: 


Adder, a river, in Wiltshire ; 

Adur, a river, in Sussex. 

Allen, rises in Denbighshire, and joins 
the Dee in Flintshire ; 

Allen, in Dorsetshire ; 

Alan, in Cornwall ; 

Alwen, in Merionethshire. 

Aln fails into the sea at Alnmouth, in 
Northumberland ; in Warwick- 
shire. 

Ald, in Suffolk ; 

Alt falls into the sea, at A/t-mouth, in 
Lancashire ; 

Alet, in Denbighshire §, 

Ayr, in Cardiganshire ; 

Are, or Air, in Yorkshire ; 

Arre joins the Tamar, in Cornwall. 

Amon joins the Lougher, in Caermar- 
thenshire ; 

Avon falls into the sea below Aberavon, 
in Glamorganshire ; 
von joins the Taft, in Glamorganshire ; 

«jvon, in Gloucester, joins the Severn at 
Tewkesbury ; 

Avon, in Wiltshire, falls into the Severn 
below Bristol ; 

Avon falls into the Sea in Hampshire ; 

Avon joins the Uske, in Monmouthshire; 

Avon, or Avon-Vane, falls into the sea, 
in Merionethshire. Avon is the com- 

mon 


In Nortru Britain: 


White Adder, and Black Adder, rivers i 
Berwickshire §. 

Allan joins the Teviot, in Roxburgh. 
shire 5 

Allan joins the Tweed in Roxburghshire; 

Allan joins the Forth in Perthshire , 

Elwin, formerly Alwen, in Lanerkshire +, 

Ain joins the Teviot, in Roxburghshire ; 

Aln, in Berwickshire 


Ald, and Alt, are prefixed to manv names 
of rivulets; as4/d-Bainac, Damp), 
Ald Each, in‘ Aberdeenshire, &e. 


Ayr falls into the sea at Avr, in Agrshice; 

Aray fally into Loch-Fine, at Inverary, 
Argyieshire 

Amon divides West and Mid-Lothian 5 

Amon joins the Tay, in Perthshire (}. 

avon joins the Clyde, to Lanerksuire 

Avon talis into the Forth, between Stur- 
lingshire and Linlithgowshire 5 

Aven joins the Spey at Inveravon, in 
Banffshire ; 

Avon joins the Feugh, in Kincardine- 
shire 3 

Avon, in Logie Easter, Ross-shire 5 

Avon joins the Annan, in Dumfriesshire; 

Avon is also prefixed to the names of 
many rivers; as 4venx-Brouchag, 

Olly 


* Aweddur (Brit.) signifies running water: whence, also, the name of the Adur 
river in Ireland. 

+ All those rivers derive their names from Alwen, (Brit.), Alaia, (Ir.), signify- 
ing a white, or bright stream. In a charter of William, the Lion, to the monas- 
tery of Melros, in the twelith century, the d//an, which joins the Tweed, is called 
Alwen, in the British form. Chart. Antiq. in Bibl. Harl. 

¢ These names of dAl/n are, no doubt, abbreviations of Alwen, or Alen, as before 
explained. The dln, in Roxburghshire, and the 4/n, in Berwickshire, are still 
further abbreviated d/e in common speech, but these names in old charters are 
Ala ; and hence, the name of Alncrum, a village, on the banks of the Roxburgh- 
shire Alz, which is mentioned by the name of Alva, in a charter of David, to the 
monastery of Kelso, in 1128. The Elan in Radnorshire, A/aw water in Anglesey, 
the A/ows in Northumberlayd the rivers Aile, and Allow, and Loch-Alien, in Ire- 
land, have probably derived their names from the same source. Be 

§ Aled (Brit.) signifies a moving, or fluid principle, a running stream, a rivulet. 
Ald, and Alt, in Gaelic, means a rivulet. 

f Air (Brit.) signifies brightness, lucidity: and Aer means violence, tumult: 
whence also the name of the Arun, in Sussex. Are is the name of many rivers im 
Europe, savs Gebelin; as indeed the maps evince ; particularly the ‘dre in Swit- 
zerland. raw, in the ancient Gaulish, signified rapid: so we have the Arrow river 
in Herefordshire ; and the Arow in Sligo, Ireland. 

§§ Amon is merely a variation of Avon, as under, the v of the British changing to 
m ; and in the sister dialect of the Irish, the form of the word is Amban, and Abhare. 
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In Sourn Bairain: In NortruH Britalis: 


mon appellation, which is prefixed to Coll, and Avon Loung, in Ross-shire ; 
the names of many rivers, in Wales, Avon Adail, Avon Araig, and <Aven- 
and Cornwall. Laggan, in Argvlshire, &c. *, 
Bain joins the Witham in Lincolnshire; Bainac, a smail stream, falls into the 
Dee in Aberdeenshire. 
Banney in Yorkshire ; Bannoe urn, Stirlingshire 
Below joins the Eden, in Westmoreland; Beé/o joins the Lugar, in Ayrshire f. 
Berwin joins the Tivy, in Cardiganshire; Bervie tails into the sea at Inver-bervie, 
in Kincardineshire §, 
Bran joins the Usk at Aber-braen, in Braz joins the ‘Tay, in Perthshire ; 
Brecknockshire 5 
Braen joins the Towy, in Caermarthen- joins the Conaon, in Ross-shire 
shire 3 
Brant,ot whichthere are twoin Anglesey. T.och-Bracn, in Ross shire]. 


Calder joins the Wire in Lancashire 
Calder, yoins the Ribble, in Lancashire ; 
Calder jos the Air, in the West-Riding 


Calder joins the Clyde, in Lanerkshire ; 
Calder in the S. W. of Edinburghshire 5 
Calder joins the Nairn, ia Nairnshire 5 


Calder, South, and Calder Nortay in the 
north-east of Lanerkshire. 


of Yorkshire 5 


We are next presented with the names of places ; 


In Sourn Britain: In Nortu Bairain: 


Bala, at the issu€ of the Dee, from Llyn. Balloch, the old name of Taymouth, where 
Tegid, in Merionethshire ; the river issues from Loch ‘Tay, in 
Perthshire ; 
Bala, the issue from a lake, near Snow- Balloch, near the issue of Leven river, 
don, in Caernarvonshire, from Loch Lomond }. 
Ban. 


_® Avon, in the British, the Cornish, and Armoric, as well as in ancient Gaulish. 
Signifies a river, a stream. Abhain, and Amban, have the same meaning, in the 
Irish 5 and the word appears in the name of many rivers, in Ireland. ‘The Sax- 
ons took this general appellation, for the proper name of particular rivers: hence 
sO many waters are simply called Avo. In the same manner, the Saxons adopt- 
ed, as the proper name of many rivers, the British terms denoting their qualities, 
without the general appeliative, which was coupled with these terms by the Bri- 
tons; and is still used by their descendants, This renders the sense of many of 
the Celtic names, as pronounced, in English, incomplete, unless. where they are 
coupled ; as is generally done, with the English appellative, river, or water: so 
the Du, or Dow, is equally indefinite as the d/ack ; but if it is called Du-river, or 
Dow-water, this comes up to the sense of the real Celtic names, Avon-Du, and 
Visge-Dow, ‘These general intimations are here given, to save the unnecessary 
repetition of them with the explanations, which are offered in these notes. 

t These streams, as well as the Barz in Hertfordshire, the Bavon in Pembroke- 
shire, and the several rivers named Baz, in Ireland, derive their names from the 
Gaelic Ban, Bain, devoting the white colour of their water. Bainac, or Bannoc, 
are diminutives, being applied to smal! streams. 

} Bel-aw (Brit. signifies a tumultuous, or raging stream: Bal-aw (Brit.) means 
an efflux of water, | 

§ Those waters derive their names from the British Beru, to flow; Berw, 
Berwy, a boiling, or ebullition: whence also the name of Bervie-burn, a small 
stream in Aberdeenshire. 

| There is also the Branic, in Denbighshire ; and Braz appears in the names ot 
several other streams. Bran (Brit.) signifies what rises over. Bran, in the old 
Gaelic, means a stream. Bran, says Macpherson, denotes in Gaelic, a mountain 
stream, Carric-thura. 

} Bala, (Brit.) signifies a discharge, or issue, the issue of a river from a lake, 
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In Soutn Britain: 

Bangor, a town and Bishop’s See, in Ca- 
eruarvonshire ; Bangor, a parish in 
Cardigaushire ; Bangor, in Mailers- 
Hundicd, Flintshire. 


Barry, a village and a church; and Bar- 
ry Isle, in Denis, Powis-Hundred, 
Glamorganshire. 


Brody, in Dewysland-Hundred, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Cl is the prefix to many names every 
where in South-Britain; as Kei cwm, 
Kil-sant, Kil y-con, in Caermarthen 
Kil. yarran, Pembroke; 
Kil-kenin, Kil-uellon, Ad-wyn, in Car- 
digan; Kil-owen, in Flintshire 5 
gwii, in Cheshire; Av/-stock parish in 
Somerset; Ari-dale and Ail-low parish, 
in York shire; Az/-mersdon parish, 
in Somerset; Ki/-pisham parish, in 
Rutland ; and many others. 
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In Nortu Barrary : 

Bangor,in the middle of Linlithgowshire; 
Banger-Mount, in the north of Had- 
dingtonshire ; Banchory-Tarnan, ane 
Banchory Devinick, two parishes in 
Kincardineshire *, 

Barry Parish, in Forfarshire ; Barry Cas. 
tle and Hill, in Alyth parish, Perth- 
shire ; Barry, in the Boyne, Baniff- 
shire 

Brodie, in the parish of Dyke, Elgin- 
shire 

Cil is the prefix to many names every 
where in Scotland; as Kilbride, 
which there are eighteen; Az/-chat- 
tan, of which there are six ; Ki/-colm- 
kil, of which-there are eight 5 Kil-do- 
nan, of which there are ten; Aw- 
michael, of which there are six; Ay/. 
mory, of which there are eleven ; Ki. 
patrick, and Ki. phedir, of which there 
are eight 5 and many others 4. 


Carn is @ compound, in many names of Mera, or Cairn, is a compound, in many 


places, in Wales, and Cornwall; as 
Carn-dydel, Carn-Liendul, Carn-wen, 
Carn -vadrine, Carn -Headwll, Carn. 
llayd, Wales ; Carn-Bin, Carn-Eg- 
los, Carn-glas, Carn-hell,Carn kie,Carn- 

sew, in Cornwall. 
<raig is a compound in many names of 
places in Wales: as Craig-du, in Den- 
bigh, Craig-du-gannol, and Craig-du- 
uchaf, 


names of piaces, in‘North-Britaip ; as 
Curn-bee, ‘Carz-gour,Cara-ock, in Fife; 
Carm-muck, Cairn-banno, Cairn-bulg, 
Cairn-giass, in Aberdeen ; Carn-both, 
Carn-brue, Cara-wath, in Lanerk}. 


Craig is a compound, in many names of 
places, in North Britain; as Crazg- 
lieth, and Crazg-millar, in Edinburgh- 

shite 


* Bangor, (Brit.) Ban-cor means a principal row, or circle, the upper, and thick- 
€st row, in a wattle fence; metaphorically, it signifies a defence, or security, and 
was the name of some noted monasteries; one in Flintshire, one in Caervarvon- 
shire, one in Ireland, and one in Belicisle, én the coast of Britany. In compound- 
ing Ban and cor, the British turn it into Benger, and the Irish into Ban-chor; the 
adjuncts Tarnan, and Devinick, are the names of the two patron saints, 

t Barry is from Bar (Brit.) Barr (Ir.) signifying the top, the summit, or end: 
Bar (Brit.) means a bush ; it signified formerly, in Welsh, a Bush of sprigs, bran- 
ehes, or hair, saith Ed. Lhuyd: the plural is Bera ; there is Barra-Bush, in Barra 
parish, Haddingtonshire. 

Sro-ty, or Bro-dy ( Brit.) means the house, in the lowland, or plain country.— 
This applies strongly to Brodie, in Elginshire. 

§ C:/ (Brit.) signifies a recess, a retreat, Ceadl, Ceil, Lill (Ir.) means a retreat; 2 
Gell, a chapel, a burial place : and hence the Cil, or Kill, became the prefix to the 
names of so many parishes. A number of names all over Ireland have the prefix 
Ku. See the index to Beaufort’s Map, and Archdal’s Monast. Hiber. 

| Cara, in the British, and Irish, as well as in ancient Gaulish, signifies a promi- 
mence, a heap, a pile ; and hence Cara was the term for the tumuli, or funeral mo- 
numents, which the Celtic people raised to commemorate their fallen warriors: 
“ara, in the Cornish, means a high rock, a collection of rocks, a rocky place. 
Uhe word Carn is applied in the names of hills; to some, from having Carns on thezt 
tops; to others, metaphoricaliy, from their resemblance to a carn or heap, 
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Ix Sovru Bairain. 
uchaf, and Craig-y-Pistyll, in Merio- 
neth, Pen-eraig in Anglesey, Pea- 
eraig vach in Glamorgan, &c. 


Curry, a parish, in Kirrier-hundred, in 
Cormwall; Curry parish, in Abdick- 
hundred ; Curry, in North Curry-hun- 
dred ; and Curry, in Bulston-hundred, 
Somersetshire. 

Cuer, or Car, signifying a fort, is a com- 
pound, in the sames of several places; 
as Gaer-narvon, Caer-marthen, Caer- 
hean, Caer-soose castle, Caer-went, 
Gaer philly castle, Caer-giby, Caer-wis, 
&c. in Wales; Car-goal, Carshalloch, 
Carlisle, Car-minnow, Car-hayes, &c. 
in Cornwall; Cair-nerven castle in 
Cumberland. 

Derri, in Anglesey; Derry, in Caer- 
philly-hundred, Glamorganshire ; De. 
ry water, in Merionethshire. 


In the same manner it is shewn, 
that most of the names in. Ireland 
coincide with those of Great Britain. 
There are indeed.a few exceptions in 
the case of places which had been pos- 
sessed by Scandinavian invaders, But 
these are few, and entirely confined to 
the coast. In Beaufort’s map of Ire- 
tand, 3028 names are Gaelic ; 171 
mixed of Gaelic and English; 623 
English; and only 20 are Scythic, 
Scandinavian, or Gothic. 

The next: chapter contains a de- 
scription of the one-and-twenty tribes 
who, at the time of Agricola’s inva- 

sion 5 


In Nortu Barrain. 
shire ; Craig-darroch, and dow, 
in Ayrl; Craig-nethan, and Craig-nith, 
in Lanerk; Craig-beath, and Craig- 
kelly in Fife: Craig-an-gour, and 
Craig-na-cat, in Aberdeen *, 

Curry parish, and Curry, in. Borthwick 
parish, Edinburgh; Curry. duff, in For- 
far; Curry-dow, Curry-hill, in Kirk- 
cudbright, and a number of Corrys +. 


Caer, or Car, signifying a fort, is a com- 
pound in the names of several places 5 
as Caer-laverock, and Wester Ker, im 
Dumfries; Car-riden, in Linlithgow ; 
Car-luke, Gar-stairs, Car-munnock,and 
Car-michael parishes in Lanerk ; Car- 
minnow, in Kircudbright; Ker-ches~ 
ters, in Roxburgh ; at which places 
are the remains of fortifications ¢. 

Derry, several in Wigton; Derry, in 
Perth ; Derry,in Fortar ; Derry-du, in 
Elgin; Derry-meanoch, and Derry- 
more forests, in Sutherland, &c. §. 


sion, possessed the different parts of 
North Britain, their situation, and what 
our author, rather affectedly, calls 
their singular antiquities.” This 
enumeration and disposition is chiefly 
made according to the maps of Rich- 
ard and Ptolomy, who are, however, 
carefully illustrated and corrected by 
other authorities. ‘The view given of 
British antiquities is very elaborate 
and curious. Mr C. entertains no 
doubt that a great proportion of these 
were Druidical. Drurd monuments,. 
he says, are, even more numerous in 
North: than in South Britain; and 

from 


— 


* Craig, in the British, and Irish, as well as in ancient Gaulish, signifies a rock, a 
rocky height. The word is still used, in the Scoto-Saxon language of North Bri- 
tain, as well as in the common speech of South Britain. 

t Coire, and Cuiré, in Gaelic, signifies a deep hollow, a ravine ; and‘is frequently 


applied, in the topography, to deep narrow glens : Currie, and Crorie, are the forms, 
which the word has acquired, in English pronunciation. 
_ + Caer in the British, and Cornish, as well as in the ancient Gaelish, and Ca’ir, 
m Irish, signify a wall, or mound, a fortress. ‘The remains of many British forts, 
along the Forth, which had opposed the Roman progress into North Britain, still 
bear the ancient appellation of Caer, in the corrupted form of Keir. 
§ Dar, in the British, and ancient Gaelish, signifies oa, oak wood ; plur. Deri: so 
»in the Cornish; plur. Deru: Dair, (Ir.) means owé ; and Doir’, a thicket, a 


ae @ wood, properly of oaks ; in several parts, the word is pronounced Derrie 
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from the greater abundance of stone 
in the former country, that material is 
more copiously employed. The pla- 
ces of Druid worship, like all those 
erected in the first ages, were unco- 
vered. ‘They were erected in the bo- 
som of groves, which, from their gloom 
and wide-spreading shade, tended to 
inspire religious veneration. Circles, 
pillars of stone beneath an oak, and 
Carns, are the general marks of Dru- 
idical structures. With regard to the 
altars, Mr C. observes : 


There appear, from a thousand re. 
mains, both in South and North Britain, 
to have been two kinds of Druid altars: 
The first sort consists of flat stones, 
which are either incumbent, or upright; 
the second sort is the Cromlechs, cor- 
sisting of a large broad stone, which is 
supported by several stones, that are u- 
suaily placed upon their respective ed- 
ges. Of the first kind, there are nume- 
rous examples, in everv district of North 
Britain, as we have seen. The Crom- 
lechs are equally numerous, and still 
more remarkable. And both these sorts 
of altars are generally connected with 
Druid circles, or other Druid works, 
though the Cromiechs sometimes appear 
alone, in some sequestered place, which 
may have been sheltered, by the sacred 
grove, while the Caledonian forest yet 
covered the Caledonian regions. 

The Carns, which the superstition of 
the earliest ages dedicated to Druid 
rites, must be carefully distinguished, 
from the sepulchral Carns, that are every 
where found in North Britain. The 
Druid Carns may be easily ascertained, 
by attending to the following circum. 
stances: ‘The Druid Carns are always 
connected, either by vicinity or use, 
with some Druid circle, or Druid work, 
ot which we have seen several examples, 
The Druid Carns are generally fenced 
round the bottom, by a circle of stones: 
these Carns had always on their sum- 
mits, a large flat stone, on which the 
Druid fires were lighted: and, lastly, 
these monuments may be distinguished, 
by the avenue of upright stones, which 
conducted the devotees to the base of 
so many Druid Carns, P. 73. 


_ The centre of Druidical antiquities 
isin the heart of Perthshire, at the 
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bottom of the Grampians. The same 
Gaelic people, our author suppoves, 
erected all these monuments, and o- 
thers of a similar nature, in South 
Britain, and in Ireland. Sepulc ural 
tumuli also abound, and are of thie fol- 
lowing kinds.: 1. Barrows, which 
were formed of earth. 2. Carns,which 
were heaps of stones. Crt these two 
the former abound most in South, the 
latter in North Britain. 3. Cistuaens, 
or stone chests, from Cist a chest and 
Maen astone. 4. Urns, composed of 
clay. ‘These two last which are filled 
with ashes and bones, are supposed to 
contain the bodies of the chiefs. ‘The 
urns are sometimes found within the 
chest, and sometimes by themselves. 
For the detail of the various place’ 


- and situations in which these remains 


have been found, we must refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

Among the antiquities of a warlike 
people, forts naturally become a pro- 
minent feature. Of these according- 
ly there are a considerable number, 
and some possessed of great strength. 
Caterthun in Forfarshire, Barryhill in 
Perthshire, form striking specimens of 
these forts. They are built generally 
on the top of heights for the purpose 
of strength. But there were other pla- 
ces of security to which men, in barba- 
rous ages, were frequently compelled 
to resort. These were subterrancous 
caves, either natural or artificial. 


Of the first sort, are the subterraneous 
apartments, which have been discover- 
ed jn Forfarshire, within the parish of 
Tealing: this subterraneous building v 2s 
composed of large flat stones, without 
any cement, consisting of two, or three 
apartments, which were not above five 
feet wide, and were covered with stones 
of the same kind; and there were found, 
in this subterraneous building, some 
wood ashes, several fragments of tarze 
earthen vessels, and one of the ancient 
hand. mills, called querns, In the same 
parish, there has been discovered, a Si- 
milar building, which the country peo- 
ple call, in the Trish language, a weer, 
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tnd four feet wide; and it was compo- 
sed of large loose stones: there were 
tound in it a broad earthen vessel, and 
a0 instrument resembling an adze. In 
the same shire, near Lundie-house, there 
has been discovered a subterraneous 
puilding of the same kind, constructed 
of rough stones, that had never felt a 
tool, but without cement: and there 
were found in this structure, the remains 


of some burnt matter, the fragments ct 


small bones, and some querns, about 
fourteen inches dtameter, with the rem- 
nant of an iron handle, and with appear- 
ances, Which indicate, that they had 
been much worn, In the perish of 
Auchterhouse, have been found two sub- 
terraneous buildings, which are also cal- 
led Weems, end which also contained 
ashes, bones, querns, and a brass ring, 
without any inscription. Several hid- 
ing holes of a smaller size, and of some- 
what different construction, have leng 
been known in the Western Hebrides, 
{In Sanday, one of the Orkney Isles, 
there are several barrows, one whereof 
being opened, was found to contain a 


building nine feet in diameter, round on. 


the outside, but square, and hollow 
within, with a well at the bottom: in 
the upper part of the building there was 
found a human skéieton, standing almost 
upright. P. 96. 

A number of natural caves have 
also been artificially improved, in or- 


der to serve the purpose of hiding 
places. 


From the fortification, Mr C. 
makes a natural transition to the wea- 
pons ef our Caledonian ancestors, 
which are known only from being 


found deposited in the tombs of their 
warriors, 


These weapons are of different kinds; 
axes, or hatchets, and arrow heads. ‘he 
hatchets, which have heen most fre- 
quently found both in North, and South 

titan, are generally of flint, and are 
Usually called ce/ts, though antiquaries 
nave been unable to explain the mean- 
ing of the name. Yet the flat hat- 
Chets, that have occasioned so muclt 
discussion amongst learned men, were 
called. celts, from the nature of the 
Material whereof they were made; 
the cellt of the British speech literally 
ae, stone. ‘These axes, or 

' ey have been d, ev 
dna called, even 
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when they were made of drass, or other 
metals, have been discovered, in both 
North and South Britain; and they 
were often formed of brass, and of other 
materia!s of a similar Kind, as well as of 
flint. Several of these brass hatchets 
have been found, in the British barrows 
on Salisbury Plain, ‘lhe places, where 
these hatchets had so long reposed, with 
the original owners, and were at length 
discovered, attest, that they were Bri- 
tish weapons. ‘hese brass hatchets, as 
they have been also found, within the 
British barrows in North Britain, must 
equally be deeme:’ the curious weapons 
of the Caledonian Britons. Several ar- 
row heads, which had heen madeofsharp- 
pointed fiint, have been found within 
various graves, in North Britain, as we 
have already seen. Such arrow heads 
of flint have been found in the Isle of 
Skye. To these arrow heads of flint, 
superstition has given the name of e/f- 
shots, from a supposition, that they are 
shot by elfs, or fairies, at cattle. ‘The 
common people derive many of the dis- 
orders of their cattle from the ¢/f-shots; 
and superstition also directs the cure: 
the afflicted beast must be touched by 
the elf-shot, or must be made to drink 
the water, wherein the elf-shot has been 
dipped. 

‘The armouries of the Britons were 
generally furnished with helmets, shields, 
and chariots, and with spears, daggers, 
swords, battle-axes, and bows. ‘The 
helmet, and the chariot, were confined 
to the chiefs; and the common men 
fought always on foot, provided with 
shields for their defence, and with spears, 
swords, daggers, bows, and battle axes, 
for offending the enemy. ‘These ac- 
coutrements have been mostly all found 
inthe graves of the warriors, or have 
been seen, during recent times, on the 
Gaelic soldiers, in fight. ‘The Caledo- 
nian chariots encountered Agricola’s le- 
gions, at the foct of the Grampian mount. 
And they only wanted union, and dis- 
cipline, to have enabled a gallant people, 
with such armour, to repel their inva- 
ding foe. 

Connected with their armour are their 
vessels, either for the enterprizes of war, 
or the accommodation of peace; and 
these consisted of canoes, and of cur- 
rachs. The first consisted of a singte 
tree, which they hollowed with fire, in 
the manner of the American Indians ; 
and in the mode of the same Indians, it 

was 
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was put into motion by a paddle: ca- 
noes of this sort have been discovered, 
where indeed they were to have becn 
expected, in lakes, and in marshes, both 
yn South and in North Britain, In the 
great Locher.moss, in the loch of Car- 
line-wark, in Loch-winnoch, and in the 
winding Carron, the canoes of the first 
peome have been found. How early the 
Britons amproved their art of ship build. 
ing cannot easily be ascertaned, 
fore the age of Julius Cyesar they hed 
certamly enlarged their canoes inta cu 
rachs. Cwsar descrives the currachs, as 
being accommodated with keels, and 
masts of the lightest wood; as having 
their bodies of wicker, which was cover- 
ed over with leather; as he bad learned 
fiom the Britons, and Knew from his 
practice in Spain. Lucan calls the Bri. 
tish Currachs little ships; and in these, 
he adds, the Britons were wont to navi- 
gate the ocean. In such currachs, ace 
cording to Solinus, it was common to 
pass between Ireland and Britain. A- 
damnan, in bts hfe of St Columba, de- 
scribes one of those currachs, with ail 
the parts of a ship, with sails, aud oars, 
and with a capacity for passengers; and 
he adds, that in this roomy currach, St 
Cormac sailed into the north sea, where 
he remained during fourteen days, in 
pertect safety. We have thus seen what 
were the British vessels, both for the oc- 
Cupations of peace, and the adventures 
of war: and, what were the currachs, 
whereim, the Scoto-Insh made incursions 
from their woody isle into Romanized 
Britain, during the age of Claudian, 
Wheu the Scortish towers made the sea 
foem with their hastile oars. 

In the next chapter Mr Chalmers 
traces the footsteps of Agricola, in 
his northern eampaiyns. ‘The first 
and second were employed chietly in 
the reduction of that tract of country 
which now goes by the name of Lan- 
cashire. In the next, that of 80, he 
set out from Mancunium, now Man- 
chester, and penetrated as far as the 
dau. ‘This name, which at first sug- 
gests the Toy is, we think, satisfacto- 
rily proved by Mr Chalmers to have 
been applied to the Solway Firth. 
In 81, he penetrated to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde; but conceiving 
it necessary, before advancing farther 


mato those dificult and well-defended 


Caledonia. 


regions, to leave no tribes behind him, 
he devoted his next campzign to the 
reduction of Galloway. He probably 
sailed from Killbride loch, in Cumber- 
land, and landed in the country of the 
Selgove, within the loch, near Brow 
at the Locher mouth, which here 
forms a natural harbour. After cros- 
sing the marsh, which then lay before 
him, he continued marching along the 
shore, with his left to the estuary of 
Locher ; and leaving Caerlaverock al- 
so on his left, encamped against Uxel- 
lum, now Wardlaw hill, where accor- 


dingly there are the vestages of a Iio- 


man encampment opposed to a Britis! 
hill-fort, a circumstance which often oc- 
curs, and marks the obstinate resistance 
which that latter people made to the 
Roman arms. After taking Uxellum, 
Agricola appears to have crossed the 
Nith, and advanced into Kirkgunzeon, 
to the moat of Urr, and to the west 
banks of the Dee, till he at length ar- 
rived at the Caeroantorigium of Pto- 
lemy, which now goes by the name o? 
Drummore Castle. ‘This. is the lar- 
gest, the strongest, and most. impor- 
iant fort of the Selgovee. ‘The many 
remains which may still be traced on 
the Southern part of Galloway, and 
the absence of all remains on Its nor- 
thern part, strongly prove, that A- 
ericola entered the country from the 
south, and not from the north, as hes 
often been supposed. 

The sixth and most memorable 
campaign of Agiicola was carried on 
in the countries which lay to the 
northward of the Forth. He » 
supposed to have crossed the Firth 
at its narrowest point, at Inchgarvey, 
and to have landed on the opposiic 
side, at the place now called North- 
ferry. He then probably marched 
towards Carnock, where two Roman 
stations are still to be traced. Then, 
rather imprudently it would appear, he 
pushed forward the ninth legion to 
Loch Ore, about two miles south of 
Loch-Leven, with two ranges of hilis 
in front ; the Cleish range, on their 
left, and Binnarty hill on their _ 
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Upon these entrenchments, the Ho- 
restii made a vigorous attack in the 
night time, and had already entered 
the camp, when Agricola, by hurry- 
ing forward the lightest of his troops, 
succeeded in repulsing them. He 
then marched into their own country 
(Perthshire) and signally defeated the 
Caledonians assembled under the cam- 
mand of Galgacus; after which he 
retired into winter quarters on the 
south of the Friths. 

The silence of history for some 
time with regard to Caledonia seems 
to prove that its tribes, stunned by the 
blow which they had received trom 
Agricola, remained in a siate of paci- 
fic inaction. We next hear of it un- 
der the reign of Adrian, distinguished 
by the wall built between the ‘Tine 
and the Solway. Mr C. however dis- 
sents from the general idea, which 
considers this wall as meant to form 
the limit of the Roman empire, on 
this side. Roman stations were un- 
doubtedly maintained at a subsequent 
period to the north of this wall, whick 
seems therefore to have been intended 
merely as an additional security a- 
gainst the incursions of the Caledo- 
man tribes, though its necessity cer- 
tainly indicates their subjection to be 
very imperfect. Under Antoninus, 
Britain was entrusted to Lollius Urbi- 
cus,who was extremely active in North 
Britain. He constructed that earthen 
rampart, vast ditch, and military way, 
which extend conjointly, from Caer- 
tiden, on the Forth, to Dunglas, and 
perhaps to Alcluid on the Clyde. It 
extended, aceording to modern mea- 
surement, thirty-six English miles, and 
620 yards. He formed also a great 
variety of itinera. ‘Vhese, with the 
Stations connected with them, are de- 
tailed at great length in this chapter 

which accordingly contains vast 
mass of antiquarian information, con- 
‘isting however of such a variety of 
minute details, as to defy all attempts 
2 analysis, 


The next remarkable era is the 
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reign of Severus, who, after surmoun- 
ting vast difficulties, penetrated far- 
ther into Caledonia than any of his 
predecessors, and placed the Arae f- 
nium Romani Imperit, somewhere, it 
is supposed, between the Cromarty 
and Murray Firths. 

After the sudden death of Severus, 
his son Caracalla, impatient to return 
to Rome, concluded a treaty with the 
Caledonians, by which the wall of An- 


tonine became the boundary of the | 


Rioman empire. After this time the 
Caledonians, or Picts, appear chietly 
in a predatory character, exercising 
incursions against the Britains, whom 
the gradual departure of the Romans 
left defenceless. At length in 446, the 
Romans, declaring their utter inability 
to send succours, virtually renounced 
their dominion over Britain. Here 
therefore concludes the Roman period, 
at which we shall, for the present, 
suspend our crifical labours. 
{To be continued.) 


New Works published in Edinburg. 
‘ ‘HE Works of John Dryden, now 
fi 


rst collected in Eighteen vo- 

lumes, iJlustrated with Notes, Histo- 
rical, Critical, and Explanatory, and 
a Life of the Author. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 18 vols. Sve. 

Vol. I. Life of Dryden. 

I]. VIL. Dramatic pieces. 

IX. X. Poems, Historical and Po- 
litical. 

XI. Epistles, Elegies, &c. 

XII. XV. Fables and Poetical 
Translations. 

XVI. XVII. Prose Translations. 

XVIII. Epistles, &c. Index. 

‘The Works of Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

Vol. I. and Hl. Man of Teeling, 
Man of the World. 

Ill. Julia de Roubigne. 

IV. V. Papers from the Mirror. 

VI. VIL. Papers from the Lounger. 

Poems and Dramatic pieces. 
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Memoirs of Capt. George Carle- 
ton, an English officer; including 
anecdotes of the War in Spain under 
the Earl of Peterborough, and many 
interesting particulars relating to the 
manners of the Spaniards in the be- 
ginning of the last century. Written 
by himself. S8vo. 12s,—large paper 
Il. 11s. Gd. 

Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of 
the Human Eye. By James War- 
drop, F.R.C.S &c. Svo. plates. 11. Is. 

‘Translations of M. Gener, being a 
selection of letters on Life and Man- 
ners. By John Muckersy, Minister 
of West Calder, Svo. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
Conducted by David Brewster, D. D. 
F.R. S. No. I. 3s. 

Essoy on Hydrocephalus Acutus, 
or Dropsy in the Brain. By John 
Chevne, M. D. 8vo. 

New Editions. 

Marmion, or a Tale of Flodden 
jicld. Second edition. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 8vo. 12s, 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 
R HuGu Murray will publish, 


ina few days, a work entitled 
Enquiries, Historical and Moral, 
respecting the character of nations, 
and the progress of Society.” In this 
work it will be Mr Murray's object 
to exhibit a view of the moral history 
of man, of the manners and character 
ot nations, and the circumstances on 
which these are dependent. After 
endeavouring to ascertain the general 
principles by which they are regulated, 
he proceeds to give a sketch of the 
Various aspects under which society 
appears, during the earlier stages of 
tts progress. He has some intention 
of hereafter extending a similar sur- 
Vey to subsequent periods in the his- 
tory of man. 
__ A newspaper, under ihe title of the 
lelegraph, is about to be begun at 
Leith under the patronage of several 
considerable merchants. 


English and Foreign. 


Literary Intelligence, EXGLIsH and 
ForriGn. 


ti first number of Mr Pvtches’s 

New Dictionary of the English 
Language, is now in course cf pubuica- 
tion. 

By the premature death of Dr George 
Gregory, the literary world hes suffer. 
ed an irreparable loss. He had in the 
previous week put a finishing hand tu 
two volumes of elegant Letters to his 
Son on Literature and Composition, 
part of which had been printec, ard wil 
of course be given to the world without 
loss of time. In the week of his de- 
cease, there had appeared, from hrs pen, 
two useful volumes of Lectures to 
Young Persons on experimental and 
Natural Philosophy. “Phe publication 
of the Bible, with notes, in the manner 
of the variorum classics, and with en- 
gravings from the designs of the great 
masters, will necessarily be suspended 
for a short time ; and of course it is In. 
tended to place the materials fur com- 
pletion, in hauds, capable, in the liter- 
ary sense, and equally sound and unex- 
ceptionable in matters of opinion. 

An elegant and very useful book, 
which has been several years in the 
press, and the object of which is to se- 
parate the grain from the chaff, will ap- 
pear in afew days, under the title ot 
‘The Cabinet of Poetry. Jn six ele- 
gant volumes, at the price of three gu'- 
neas, accompanied with some beautiful 
portraits, by Caroline Watson, wall be 
given all the best entire pieces of the 
British poets, from Milton to Beattie. 

Mr Curwen, M. P. has in the press, 
and will speedily publish, with engrev- 
ings, Hints on the Economy of Feed- 
ing Stock, and Bettering the condition 
of the Poor, 

Mr L. Cohen has in the press aspien- 


Cid edstion of a controversial work, en- 


titled, Sacred Truths, addressed to the 
children of Israel residing in the Bn- 
tish empire ; shewing that the Jews can 
gain nothing by altering their present 
belief, proving the local restoration to 
the Land of Promise, but clearly de- 
monstrating that Bonaparte is not the 
promised Messiah. 

Mr Sturges has in the press Critical 
Situations on the Game of Draughts. 

Dr Charles Burney is proceeding with 
his New Metrical Division of the Cho- 


ral 
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-al Odes of Aeschylus, and has also made 
consuierable prog ess inan abiidgement 
ot Bishop Walson’s excetient work on 
the Creed, for the use of the upper 
forms schools. 

Mr Kiddis preparing for the Cam- 
bridge press, a new edition of Davis's 
Miscellanea Critica. 

Mrs Sewell is preparing a third vo- 
lume of Poems aud Esseys, to be pud- 
lished bv subseription. 

Mr Aspin, author of the Geo-Chro- 
nology of kurope, has, mi the press, a 
new work entitled The Geo-Chrorcio- 
vy of Antiquity, or a Compendium of 
dacient History and Geography, lus. 
trated with a concise View of the Na- 
tuiai Historv, Population, Customs, Go- 
veinment, Religion, Arts and Sciences, 
Commerce and Manufactures of the 
Kingdoms and States of the old World ; 
Livgraprical Sketches of the most 
nent Characters that have successively 
shone in the historic page ; and a com- 
prehensive Chronology of remarkable 
Lyvents from the Foundation ef the E- 
gyptian and Assyrian Monarchies, to 
the Fall of the several powers under 
the duminion of Rome, and thence to 
the destruction of the Western Empire 
by the Visigoths, A.D. g10. ‘The same 
author Is also preparing a set of Lessons, 
on Mr Lancaster's plan, for general use 
m public schools, on a more luminous 
and extensive scale thau any heretofore 
published. We understand that a set 
of these lessons, at the small price of 
seven shillings, will serve for a school 
of 2000 or children many years; 
and must be very desivable to charita- 
ble institutions, as they will render the 
usual expence and waste of kooks alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

M. Aurivilius has lately published at 
Upsal, the first part of Notices on the 
Greek and Lativ manuscripts in the 
Library of the academy at that City.— 
The Greek manuscripts are sixteen in 
number, nine of which are copies of the 
New Testament, and of the Alexan- 
drian Transiation of the Old Testament. 
Among the others are a Commentary 
on the Acts of the Nicene Council, by 
Gelasius of Cyzicum in two books; a 
work of Mebetius, on the Nature of 

Tan, never published; thirteen books 
onthe Art of War, by Mauricius; - 
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lian on the Nature of Animals, &c— 
Among the Latin manuscripts M. Au- 
rivilius notices only two, the ten first 
beoks of Livy, and a Horace complete. 
‘Che manuscript of Livy appears to be 
of the tenth and eleventh century.— 
catalogues of detached parts of 
tie books and manuscripts, composing 
the library at Upsal have been publish- 
cd. In 1672 a foulo catalogue of the 
Looks aud manuscripts presented to the 
academy by the Grand Coancellor Le- 
garcie, was printed at Stockholm. In 
1506 a Catalogue in quarto was printed 
at Upsal, at the Arabic, Persian, and 
‘Turkish books and manuscripts, pre- 


_sented to the academy the preceding 


vear by M. Spawenfield; and in 178s, 
acstulogue m octave of ninety-tiree 
Hebraic, Chaldaic, and Arebic manu- 
scripts sent to the library by M. J. J. 
Bivernstael, was published at Stock. 
holm. 

An extensive work of considerabie 
importance to the antiquities and philo- 
sophy of language, has been published 
at Berlin, bv the Abbe Charles Denina. 
It extends to three octavo volumes, and 
includes not only a disquisitton on the 
elementary sounds and other principles 
of universal gtammar, but a copious ex- 
planation of the differences and corre- 
spondences existing im the modern Eu- 
ropean languages ; with a theory to ac- 
count for them and ascertain the stocks 
from which such languages are deri. 
ved. 

‘The loss of the University of Halle 
is expected to be compensated by the 
establishment of the University at 
Franckfort on the Oder, to which the 
former Professors at Halle have been 
invited. M. Weisse will be the new 
director. 

‘The twenty thousand rix-dollars 
which had been collected to erect a 
monument to Luther, at Mansfield, have 
been employed to discharge part of the 
war-contribution. ‘The accomplish- 
ment of that undertaking is postponed 
to the year 1817, the third great jubilee 
of the reformation. 

M. Gin, who has translated Homer 
into French, proposes a polyglot edition 
of that ancient bard, in five languages, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, English, and 


French, 
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To the Editor. 
“SIR, 


As the list of subscribers to my translation 
of Silius Italicus, though highly respect- 
able, is not yet sufficieut!y numerous to 
defray the expence of pudiicstion, and as 
several of my principal subscribers nave 
requested to see some farther specimen of 
this extenvsie classical work, than what 
lately sppearedin your magazine, I have 
taken the liberty to trouble you with the 
following, at the same time begging 
leave to mention, that the time cf the 
work coming out depend entirely on 
the favour of the public, and that no for- 
ther specimen -will be pub..-hed, till tue 
whole appear in terms of the prospectus. 
1 hope also at will not be cis greeable to 
your readers to see the foilowinyg charac- 
ter of Silius as a poet extra-ted from Cru- 
sius and Addison: “ Thiet Silius is a 
good poet, who would be much more 
admired were he more known, and that 
his book every where shews the man of 
learning, of genius, the neblemon, and 
the orator: to which may be added the 
observation of that eminent Geographer 
Ceil.rius,“ thatin the beauty and accurs- 
cy of his geographical descriptions, Siltus 
exceils all the poets that ever wrote, and 
that without him we should have been 
il a great measure ignorant of the geo- 
graphy of Africa, Sicily, Spain, Italy, 
and the opposite coast of Greece."’ 

H W. Tytler. 

Combat of the Romans with the Carthaci- 
nian Elephants at the battle of Canne. 


NOR was the rage of steel alone their 
pain, 

The strength of beasts is called along the 
plain, 

And with black monsters, of enormous rage, 

The Roman youth are destined to engage. 

For Lucas, on his courser borne along, 

Commands the Mauritanian in the throng, 

Vhat, with his spear, the dreadful herd ex- 
cites, 

More fierce to drive his elephants to fights. 

Then, loudly groaning at the frequent 
wound, 


The warlike beasts more hasty tread the 
‘ground, 
White turrets on their dusky backs appear, 


W bile flames, and men, that shake the 
shining spear, 


And showers of stones, that from far dis 
tance fell 

Fierce on the hostile troops, their entranc: 
tell. 

The Lybians placed aloft, where’er they 
move, 

Disch ge darts as from the clouds 

Then, thro’ the ranks rev in an equal row, 

‘The bristly teeth, that seem’d a wall of 
snow 3 

And every point a spear of iv’ry shined, 

Inclining downwards from the head" hind 

His hateful tooth, (the cohortsthu. « .strest,) 

One thro’ the mbs and arms of Utene 
prest, 

And bore him thus o'er all the trembling 
bands; 

While 2i2, with shrieks and clamours, he 


No> a tooth thro’? Tadius’ -crslet 
"ned, 
Where round his side tite folded Jinen 

twined ; 
Then, by degrees, the quilted bresstplate 
tore, 
And high in air th’ unwounded warrior 
bore; 


While loud his arms resounded o'er the 
field, 

His cuirass clashing on his ample shield. 

But tho’ this sudden danger he partwok, 

The courave of his heart remained unsliook, 

And, to his glory turned the dreacful 
chance : 

For bending down he press’d his pointed 
lance, 

As on the beast’s.dread front almost he lies, 

From side to side, thro’ both his lewnng 
eyes. 

Stung with the pain aloft the : onster rose, 

And on his hinder feet erectec throws 

Wide from bel.ind the turret’s pond’rous 
weight, 

And arms, and men, himself deprived of 
sigh’, 

(Sad spectacle of ruin,) downward fall, 

And, in one common fate, o’erwhelms 
them all. 


The Dardan, yet victorious, «es com- 
mand, 
The fury of these monsters to withstand, 
That burning torches, wheresoe’er they 
came, 
Be ‘ga:nst their faces cast, and the blue 
flame 
of 
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Of melted sulphur, on each wooden tower, 

That thro’ the ranks the sable wariiors 
bore. 

Nor was ‘he mandate by the troops de- 
Jayed, 

But ali the advancing elephants invade 3 

Whose smoking backs with flames col- 
lected shin’d, 

And the devouring blaze, impelled by wind, 

‘Phat burst, in roaring tempests, o’er their 
heads, 

Swift, thro’ the nodding bulwarks, crack- 
ling spreads : 

Not other, than when fire a shepherd 
throws, 

Thro’ lofty Rhodope’s, or Pindus’ brows, 

The raging part consumes the rising wood, 

Sinks: groves, and leafy rocks, within its 


flood ; 
And Vulcan, breathing fierce destruction, 
bounds, 
Now here, now there, along the lofty 
grounds. 
But, as the pitch to flaming torrents 
turns, 
And, rolling down their sides, the monsters 
burns, 


They madly rust o'er all the hostile space, 
And force the frighted squadrons trom 
their place ; 
Nor one has valor for a nearer war ; 
lhey gall the bounding elephants from far, 
With strokes of javiins, and the sounding 
reed; 
Then fly the monsters with increasing 
speed, 
Grow more impatient, as more fierce the 
flame 
O'er the whole bulk of their huge bodies 
came, 
And toss the spreading fires, now here 
now there, 
As fierce they rear their burning backs in 
air; 
Mill atthe length, to'cool their boiling blood, 
They rush, impetuous, to the neighb’ring 
flood ; 
And, trusting to the limpid streams in vain, 
hat seem like swa!lows, on an open plain, 
Plunge headlong thro’ the waves, in fla- 
dning rani, 
While still the fires rise hissing o’er the 
banks! 
Vill in the flashing gulphs, at length ex- 
pire, 
he roaring monsters, and the scorchine 
fire. 
Pes where the battle burns in all its rage, 
= flames this Mauritanian pest eng ve, 
ga Rhoetean youth are circled round 
HA stones and jav’lins on the hostile 
ground ; 
slings from greater distance pour 
$ of lead, in one unersing show'r ; 
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As when, thro’ steep ascents, an army scalee 

A lofty ss, or 2 tow’r assails. 

‘Then . orthy of hums If, and better fate, 

His arm extending co relieve the state, 

With his drawn sword unhappy Muncius 
goes 

More near, to stop the current of the foes,, 

When straight an elephant, with burmng 
breath, 

And holow murmurs, threatening instant 
death, 

Repeiled his hand, his hapless body bound 

Within her winding trunk, and from the 
ground 

(How sad to tell!) the warrior tossed on 
high, 

Hung tor a while, and quiver’d in the sky, 

‘then down she dashed him with enormous 
force, 

A bloody, batter’d, pale, and lifeless corse. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
In a Carden in the neighbourhoca 
of Edinburgh. 


On the door.—-WINC SALUS. 
On the East stde of the Door. 


FOR what has Dion sow’d, and prun’d, 
and planted, 

Only to shew that real skill he wanted. 

Yer here he cultivates the blessing, Health, 

A boon superior to the greatest wealth. 


On the West Side of the Door. 


Lucuttus, when frugality could charm, 
Michr sow his turnip in a Sabine farm; 
And Dion here a little spot employs, 

Yo yield him smiling health and harmless 


joys. 
Ona Seat oppofite to the Door. 


Stop, Friend, and view this small but 
fertile spot, 
Which well might serve a hermit for his 
Jot : 
The Active Man, a hermit here may be, 
Deriving precious health from every tree. 
Come in. Sit down. His simple viands 
share ; 
Pure water taste ; inhale salubrious air : 
And if his bushes should no fruit contain, 
Partake the hot-bed produce of his brain. 
In — verses, here at least you'll 
nd, 
Precepts for Health, to feed the docile 
Mind. 


At the Eaft End of the Seat. 
Here proper toil, with pure and genial 
air, 
Give Health and Beauty, to Black, Brown, 


or Fair. 
Here 
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Here native fruits with proper prudence 
eat, 

Supply the best of drink, the best of meat; 

While healing piants the weak and sick 
may aid; 

¥rom storms a shelter, and from sun a 
shade. 


At the Weft End of the Seat. 


Bee Nature’s bounty, all her children 
share 3 
She gives protusely, yet has much to spore. 
With coretul hand remove the noxious 
weeds, 


_ And richest crops will spring from festile 


seeds. 
Thus Man, though plac’d ‘midst causes of 
Disease, 
Gets Health from Action, and a Mind at 
ease. 
Ona Bee House. 
See here the little busy Bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And either honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 
By chis example learn, proud Man, 
To use your time aright, 
And in the summer's shining day 
Provide for winter's nighe. 


Ita Summer House. 


_ Know all the good that individuals find, 
Or God or Nature meant for mere man- 


kind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense, 

Rest in three words, Health, Peace, and 
Competence. 

But Health consists with Temperance a- 
lone, 

While Peace, O Virtue, Peace is all thy 
own ; 

And ‘tis not Fancy, but our own Good 
Sense, 


Must fix the sum which forms a competence, 
Tt is not, what will lull our future dread, 
But what may well supply our present need. 


In a Bower. 


In this sweet spot, removed from busy lifes 
Seated beside my Children and my Wife, 
With alla Grandsire’s care | teach my race, 
That Happiness is not confin’d to place ; 
That on this globe of Earth, with little toil, 


Ht grows luxuriantly in every soil : 


That by frail Man will Misery be found, 

A crop exuberant in every ground : 

‘That, during life’s short race, the human 
mind, 

In every spot a Heaven or Hell can find: 

That present Pleasure, Health can best be- 


Stow ; 
That Virtue anly is oug bliss below : 


"That Virtue here wili free ms best fron 
strife, 


And smooth our passage toa better life. 


MARY GRAY. A Sona. 
By Joun Srace of Wigton, Cumberlana. 


YOUNG Mary Gray was ance the prid= 
Ot a’ the village swains sue airy ; 

Nae other lass was thought beside 

Sue fair, by tar,as bonny Mary. 


Her een were like the dippled sloes, 
Her cheeks like fairest Rowers in Miy 
And every charm that yourh bestows, 
Bioom’d in the face of Mary Gray. 


Unclouded pase’d her youthful years ; 
‘Yo tend her flocks and mind her dairy 
Was all her care: no anxious fears 
Disturbed the breast of lovely Mary. 


Fach youth with emulation strove 
Act ilka fair or fistil day, 

Yo gain the heart, ond fix the love 
Of her the lovely Mary Gray. 


Lothario came, with witching wiles 
He practised every fond vagary ; 

His sighs, his looks, his te «1s, his smiles, 
Were played on unsuspecting Mary. 


The hopes of grandeur tufned her brain, 
Her virtue to her pride gave way, 

An equipage and gaudy train 
Bewitched the heart of Mary Gray. 


But soon the fond delusive dream, 
Like many a hope as Visionary, 
Meets sad reverse, in woe extreme, 
Now mark the fate of hapless Mary. 


Betray'd, her love, Impostor prov'd, 
With treasons charg'’d is torn away ; 
A gibbet bears the man she lov’d 
And frenzy seizes Mary Gray. 


Now wild, distracted, and forlorn, 

She roams through yonder Dales so dreary, 
Her feet by vexing brambles torn, 
Thoogh sharper rend the heart of Mary. 


Unmindful of the Wintry gzte, 
Unheedful of her wistless way, 
She to wild Echo tells her tale, 
And cries, Heaven help poor Mary Gray. 


EPIGRAM: 


On two Advertising Medical Practitioners 


EAR Paterson, can you explain 
Why we two advertise in vain ? 
Nothing more easy, Mr B ’ 
I'm known too little, you too well. 


PRO- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Fed, 11. 

ORD Hawkesbury laid on the table a 

acopy of Mr Jefferson’s late mes- 
sage to the American Congress; and 
also copies of certain Communications 
irom the British Minister in America. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Lord Cienville moved for an address 
to his Majesty, praying that he would 
be graciously pleased to give orders tor 
laying before the House a copy of the 
late treaty concluded with the Ameri- 
can Pienipotentiaries—Avc reed to. 

Lod Grey rose to move for a variety 
of papers relating to the Austrian and 
Russiah offers of mediation. He did 
hot approve of any attempts to agitate 
petitions for peace, because that was 
not the surest way to obtain that ob- 
ject, but it was highly important to 
ascertain that no piacticable opportu. 
nity had been neglected for obtaining it. 
Complete impartiality was notat all times 
to be looked for in a mediator; all that 
could be required was, that the media- 
tor was not under hostile engagemenis 
with respect to one of the belligerents, 
and a fair presumption that he was de- 
sirous of effecting a reconciliation. It 
vas thereiore of the highest importance 
to Know what answer had been return- 
td by Lord Gower to the note, in wlich 
Count Budberg, though he complained 
of the conduct of this country, still of- 
fered his Sovereign’s mediatortal 
€:s. His Lordship contended that no 
figagement had been violated by the 
late Ministers, and that they had never 
siven other ground of hope thaa a 
eral assurance of their readiness to ca. 
“perate ln any practicable way which 
Kussia could poimt out, on such a scale 
“8 Was proportioned to the military 
means of this country. His Lordship 
breily touched on the various eveuts 
occurred, from the breaking 
War between Prussia and 
to the period when he 
that. vueagues left oilice, to prove 
“at, trom the state of the season, from 
complete dispersion of tis sla 

pri? 1308, 


army, and from the ineffective and ill 
provided state of the Russian army, 
this country could not have given any 
efficient aid in continental operations. 
Lord Hutchinson had indeed, on the oth 
March, forwarded a dispatch, pressing 
the sending of a body of troeps up the 
Baltic to juin the Russians; but when 
he reached their camp, aud saw their 
true condition, he was soon convinced 
that such an aid would be of little avail. 
So little of foresight was there on their 
side, that while the enemy abounded 
in supplies of every kind, though in a 
hostile country, the Russians were actu- 
ally reduced to the greatest Ccistress, 
The late Ministry had not thrown any 
obstacle in the way of the proposed 
loan to Russia; but wien the sum de- 
manded was six millions, it would no& 
seem surprising that,with the experience 
of the Austrian loan vefore them, they 
had declined to guarantee the repay- 
ment of such a sum; and without such 
guarantee the money could not be rai- 
sed. His Lordship concluced with mo- 
Viay for the production ef the several 
documents connected with the 

pal topics on waich he had touched, 
Lord Hawkasbury vindicated the con- 
duct of Ministers, ia not entering, im 
their declaration @jaimst Rusvia, 
the details of the complaint which «us 
brought forward in her deelaration, ny 
further than to shew that they formncd 
no valid justification ior her condct. 
Ministers had not rejected the 
tion of Austria or Russia 5 but they con. 
ceived it their duty to recuire some 
basis previous tos negociation. He 
must do the late Ministers the Justice 
to siate, that ihey had violated no sti. 
pulation with Russia; ard he ecmplete- 
lv concurred in what ad been stated by 
the Noble Lord, as to the impracticab:. 
hity of giving ellectuai aid to the cote 
tinent, tur some time aiter the rupture 
between Prussia ond France; but he 
slamed them much for having given a 
ceneral assurance of readiness to co-o- 
perate, hot only without preparing the 
means Of transporting on army to the 
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continent, but while they were actually 


diminishing the number of transports.— 


From the moment that Russia and Swe- 
cen were disposed to risk every thing 
tor the deliverance of Europe, it was 
their duty to strain every nerve to aid 
them by men and money.—He was 
ready to admit that the sum of six mil- 
lions was tov large to be advanced, either 
as a loan or subsidy, but thought that 
three millions might have been granted 
m either way. ‘Lhe result of not giving 
any assistance to Russia had been, to 
impress the people on the continent 
with the idea that we goaded them on 
to hostilities with France for British 
interest alone. His Lordship expressed 
a readiness to assent to the production 
of many of the papers moved for. 

Lord Moira remarked upon the in- 
congruity of Ministers rejecting the 
mediation of Russia with France, on 
the ground of secret articles hostile to 
this country, while they yet applied 
for her mediation with regard to Den- 
mark. He contended, that the largest 
force we could have spared, which was 
about 30,coo men, with the aid of 
75,000 Swedes, could have produced no 
alteration in the fate of the last cam- 
paign. ‘Phe only chance of turning the 
tide of victory consisted in Austria's ac- 
cession to the coalition. 

Tord Hutshinsow entered into a long 
detail of the events of the last campaign, 
and contended, that, at no period of it, 
did there appear any hope of success. 
‘The question was then put on the dit- 
ferent motions, some of which were a- 
greed to, and others negatived. 


Monday, Feb. 15. 


Oxners ty Councit. (See 188.) 


Lord AucUland rose for the purpose of 
euling the attention of their Lordships 
to a subject, perhaps of as much impor- 
tance as ever came betore them. It was 
a subject concerning materially the 
Whole of that system upon wich the 
commercial prosperity of the country 
Was founded. ‘here were four points 
m the Orders of Coune: which he pro- 
posed to consider. These were their 
degality 5 their policy and expediency ; 
the time and manner of issuing them ; 
and, lastiy, their With 
respect to the first, his Lordship con. 
tenced that the Orders in Council were 
29 direct contradiction to the received 


maxims of the law of nations. Upon 
what grounds could ministers justity 
their system, the execution of which 
must operate as a complete interdiction 
of all neutral commerce? ‘Vhe ordeis 
also were as little to be justified on the 
score of policy and expediency, for they 
tended to embroil us with the only 
state that deserved the name of a neu- 
tral power. And at what a time too 
had Ministers chosen to have recours: 
to this system of restriction ? It was at a 
period when negociations of the great- 
est importance were pending between 
us and that power who would be most 
affected by the execution of these or- 
ders. His Lordship here stated a num. 
ber of hypothetical cases, to prove the 
absurd and contradictory nature of 
the Orders in Council, and their injus- 
tice as applying to vessels under the 
American flag. His Lordship having 
dwelt some time on the inetlicacy of 
such a system, concluded with moving, 
that the Orders in Council, which were 
recommended in his Majesty’s speceh 
to the serious and early attention oi 
Parliament, should be referred to a Com- 
mittee, 

Lord Bathurst defended, at consider- 
able length, the policy of the orders 1s- 
sued by his Majesty, at a period when 
France had insultingly dared this coun- 
trv to its utmost. On the bare princi- 
ple of retaliating the hard conditions 0! 
France on her own head, the Ministry 
were justified in the conduct they hed 
adopted. ‘hey had enacted, pro tem- 
fore, a species of moditied blockacc, 
which, it was to be wished, shoud as 
soon as possible be removed, but which 
had originated, and must also cease will 
the disposition displayed on the part ¢t 
the enemy. It had ever been a princ! 
ple that neutrals should not relieve or 
supply an enemy. 

Lord Erskine strongly expressed his 
disapprobation of the conduct of Go- 
vernment. He was amazed to heer 
Noble Lords talk of the necessity, oF 
even policy, of the measures under cis- 
cussion. Did they shelter themselves 
under the principle of retaliation? I 
so, the House had been long since 2})- 
prised, that this measure of our Govern- 
ment far outstript that of the enemy. 
It could not undoubtedly be defended 
on the principle of policy, for here tt 


met the most direct opposition _ 
the 
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eye common consent of mankind, in the 
institutes of national law. 

The Lord Chancellor contended these 
orders were not violations, either of the 
public law of nations, or the municipal 
Jaw of this country. They were found- 
ed on the most paramount of ali rights 
--that of self-preservation. He consi- 
dered it inconsistent with his Majesty's 
late Ministers to raise objections against 
a system of conduct, which they were 
the first to institute, and which every 
man must admit was called tor by the 
violent and unjustifiable decrees of the 
French Government. 

Lord Grenvitie, in an eloquent and ar- 
gumentative speech of upwards of two 
hours, took a view of the measure in 
allits bearings. He considered the ques- 
tion as the most important that ever 
came before Parliament, whether as it 
regarded justice, the constitution, right, 
or policy ; nay, as involving not only 
the prosperity, but the very existence 
of the state. Efe contrasted the order 
ot Council of the 7th January 1897 
with the recent orders. ‘The. former, 
he said, embraced the means of retalia- 
tion, which it kept within the bound. 
av ot the law of nations; whereas the 
setters while they violated all those 
laws, were so contradictory and unin- 
teliigible that they could not be acted 
upor., The French decrees for the bloc- 
ade of the British islands, &c. were 
made the ground of these orders; but 
it ought to be recollected that these de- 
crees were not, and could not be acted 
upon. “Che Noble Lord continued, in 
4 most animated appeal to the House, to 
interpose between this country and its 
destruction, to retread its steps, as the 
path through which it moved led quick. 
ly tothe grave. He warned them a- 
inst the renewal of a system of taxa- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, upor 
American trade ; and conjured them to 
seize the opportunity afforded them, Ly 
the pre-eminence of France in this r- 
Valry of injustice, of erasing from the 
Mind of the people, the least intention 
of acting upon a system of policy rash- 
ly introduced, and wantonly pursued, 
caiculated for no other purpose than to 
Mvolve this nation in an unjust war. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, if ever there 
Was a question material for the consi- 
deration of that House, it was the pre- 
Sent one; the measure was founded 


2gt 
upon an example furnished by his Ma- 
jesty’s late Ministers, and surely it was 
unjust in them to find fault with an act 
that originated with themselves. The 
order of Council of 1$07 laid the foun- 
dation for the orders they were then 
discussing, and when a rule was once 
laid down, it was generally unwise to 
depart from it. 

‘The House then divided—Contents 
48—Non-contents 106—Majority 53. 

Adjourned at four o'clock on Tuesday 


morning. 
Thersday, Feb, 18. 


Orvers OF CoUNCIL. 


On the motion of Lord Grenville, for 
copies and extracts of all information 
received by Government, shewing the 
etiect produced by the French decrees 
on which the orders of council had been 
made, a short debate took place. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, the information 
demanded by the Noble Lord could not 
readily be granted. 

Farl Grey and Lord Erskine supported 
the motion, and expressed an opinion, 


that the papers might be produced bv 


the Noble Secretary, with omission of 
names and locality likely to :jure those 
individuals from whom information had 
been received, 

The Lord Chancetior argued, that a dis- 
closure of private information, omitting 
names, would materially injure the indi- 
viduals from which the intelligence had 
been received. 

‘The motion, however, on a diviston, 
was carried—47 to 33. 

Yur Danisu Navy. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth considere) it 
the highest importance to fie honour ot 
England, that the pledge we had gives 
for the restoration of the Danish ships 
should be minutely and conscicntious y 
attended to. When be saw reports from 
the surveyors of the navy respectins the 
ships, and he understood from autiority 
that they were to be joined to the bi. 
tish force, he feit concerned for the | 
nour of the country. We had proceed. 
edto Zealand with the sword in ov: 
hand, and peace in the other. ‘Jone 
Crown Prince could not in honour co 
sent to deliver up his navy, with 
making a struggle in its defence. 
event of that struggie had placed the 
Danish navy in our possession; but ‘t 
did not give us the right of appropriat- 
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ing it to our service. If, by a great na- 
tional misfortune, our navy had suffered 
considerable diminution, Government 
might be justified in employing any 
ships in our ports for the general ser- 
vice; but, in the present state of our 
maritime strength, we want no assist- 
ance of such description. ‘The Daiish 
ships were not fit for our service. He 
spoke from authority. They were not 
capable of standing the perils of the sea, 
therefore the employ of them would not 
be justified on a plea of necessity, or ge- 
neral utility. If it was the intention of 
Government to make these ships our 
own, we were about to do an act which 
the world would condemn. ‘The Nobile 
Viscount concluded his speech with 
moving, ** That it was expedient, for 
the honour of this country, that the Da. 
nish navy should be kept in preserva- 
tion, to be restored to Denmark when 
peace should take place.” 

Lord Boringdon expressed his surprise 
that, with the keen and vivacious sensi- 
bility now exhibited by the Noble Lord, 
he had omitted to move a similar reso- 
lation respecting the ‘Toulon fleet and 
the Spanish frigates, The only effect of 
such a resolution, if acceded to, would 
be to fetter the hands of Ministers when 
they came to negociate for a general 
peace. It should be recollected, that 
the expedition to Zealand rested not 
merely on the ground of necessity, but 
also on the malus animus of Denmark 
tor a considerable length of time, and 
on the assertion of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, who were entitled to credit, that 
France had resolved to possess herself 
of the Danish fleet, Without meaning 
to disparage the general character of 
the Crown Prince, he must say that, 
towards us, he had not so acted as to 
give him any additional claim to our 
consideration or esteem. 

Lord Etlendorough had been accustom. 
ed to preside over criminal cases in 
Courts of Judicature, and, from his con- 
ception of right and wrong, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the detention 
of the Danish ships would be an act of 
Injustice, 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his sur- 
prise that the Noble and LearneJ Tudge 
should ta pute injusitce to the conduct 
ot Ministers towards Denmark, 

Lord Frrkine spoke in favour of the 
motion, apd, in a speech of considerable 
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length, argued against the detention of 
the Danish navy after peace should be 
established. 

Lord Selkirk supported the present 
motion, though he approved ef the ex. 
pedition, 

Lord Darnley conceived that the ho- 
nour and interest of the country should 
have prevented us, in the first instance, 
from carrying the plan conceived against 
Copenhagen into execution 5 but it did 
not follow, that, because that act of vio- 
lence and unjustifiable ageression had 
been committed, we were to add infa- 
my to iniquity. 

Lord Grenville took a short view of the 
general heads of arguments urged by Ins 
Majesty’s Ministers, and conciuded with 
stating, that he was decidedly of opini- 
on, that the greatest service would re- 
sult to this country from the restoration 
of the Danish fleet, even under existing 
circumstances, if that power could be 
thus conciliated. Nothing, in bis mind, 
could be more ridiculous than the no- 
tion, that by taking 16 or 18 ships from 
the Danes, we had established our own 
security, and completed the ruin of their 
navy. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that having put 
ourselves in possession of the fleet ,of 
Denmark, were we to be called on at 
this moment to surrender it, when the 
Danish Government had declared for 
Bonaparte, and entered most cordially 
into his views of ruining us both by sea 
and land? 

After a short recapitulation snd re- 
ply from Lord Sidmouth, their Lord- 
ships divided,—For the motion, 51— 
Against it, 105. 

Adjourned at two o'clock. 


Thursday, Feb. 25. 


Lord Bathurst rose to move the second 
reading of the Brazil trade bil), The 
only object of the measure was to make 
Such an alteration in the general navi- 
gation laws as to admit the produce of 
the Brazils, when imported in Portu- 
guese ships, on the same footing as ii 
imported in British vessels ; or, in other 
words, to place the colony, under the 
present circumstances, in the same rela- 
tion towards us 2s the mother country. 
It was unnecessary to go at present into 
any of the speculative views, whether 
favourable or otherwise, which had been 
entertained in regard to the commercial 
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effects of the new situation in which 
the B:azils and this country were now 
placed. He trusted that it would prove 
such as, mstead of injuring our colonial 
interests, would materially beneht them ; 
and, at the same time, furnish addition- 
al employment fer our manufactories 
and shipping. ‘To the Brazils we might 
resort for cotton fur the home market; 
and lumber, rice, and provisions in ge- 
neral for the West India market. 

Lord Auckland said, the measure would 
require the most se:.ous investigation 
when it came to be considered with a 
view to a permanent arrangement, lhe 
imports from the Braztls musi enter 
most materially into competition with 
those from our own colonies. ‘The Bra- 
zils furmishec for exportation yearly 
about 73,000 bogsheads of sugar, and 
24,000,209 Ibs. of cuiton. ‘The produce 
of ai! cur colonies was, of the former ar- 
ticle, 280,000 hogsheads, of the latter, 
16,900,000 ibs, It therefore struck him 
asa policy extremely questionable, to 
give facility and encouragement to the 
importation of foreign colonial produce 
to such an extent, at a period when we 
had a dead surplus of $0,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, and #mmense quantities of 
other commodities, lying in the West 
India Dock warehouses. He did not 
think the evil would be removed by the 
permission to distill from sugar; for, 1f 
the distilleries were confined to that ar- 
ticle alone, the demand would not ex- 
ceed 12,000 hogsheads, 

Lord Grenville concurred as to the im- 
policy of permanently encouraging the 
cultivation of the Brazils in such a way 
45 to affect the interests of the West In- 
dia planters ; more particularly as the 
inevitable tendency of such a system 
would be, not only to frustrate the act 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
such as it was at the period of passing 
the act, but to revive and extend it in a 
tenfold decree. He conceived that Par- 
_— and his Majesty’s Ministers, 

‘e bound to imterpose in the most 
prompt and efficacious manner, to pre- 
it the present period 
9% to a negociation 
of the Brazils, to put an 
ena that detested traffic. 

PP a Hawkesbury stated the purpose 
oF the bill to be no more than that of 


placing the colony, which had now be- 
come the seat of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, in the same situation with 
the mother country ; a change which he 
conceived to be strictly coniormable to 
the spirit of the Navigation Act. What 
further arrangement should take place, 
must depend on a deliberate view of ail 
the circumstances arising out of the new 
relations of the two Governments. With 
reeard to the Slave Trade, though he had 
diifered with the majority of the Legis- 
lature on that point, he conceived it to 
be the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make every exertion to give 
the completest effect to what had be- 
coms the law of the land. ‘The bill was 
then read a second time. 

Lord Carlisle then directed their Lord- 
ships attention to the Order 19 Council 
of the 2sth of November, as bearing up- 
on the act respecting the trade to and 
from the Isle of Man. By that act, teas, 
wine, &c. could not be exported from 
that island, but to Great Britain; where- 
as the Order in Council permitted the 
free exportation of all articles legally 
imported. His Lordship contended, that 
this was an assumption of a dispensing 
power, and urged Ministers to apply for 
an Act of indemnity; conceiving that 
the breach of the law committed was 
the result of inadvertency. He conclud- 
ed with proposing a resolution, declar- 
ing the regulation referred to a mami- 
fest breach of the law. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
the words of the Order did not carry the 
meaning annexed to them by the Noble 
Lord, and therefore that no violation of 
law had taken place. 

Lords Grenville, Erskine, Lauderdale, 
and Auckland, supported the motion on 
the same grounds stated by the Noble 
Mover ; while Lord Hawkesbury con- 
tended for the interpretation given by 
the Lord Chancelior, ‘The motion was 
negatived without a division. 


[A protest was entered against the | 


rejection of the Ear! of Carlisle’s mo- 
tion, signed, Carlisle, Grenville, Er- 
skine, Spencer, Lauderdale, Grey, Auck- 
land, and Wentworth Fitzwilliam. |} 


Monday, February 29. 
Orpers IN CouncIL. 


Tord St after several observa- 
tions on the late Orders in Council, ex- 
pressive of the sense his Lordship ene 

ter- 


? 
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tertained of them, both in respec: to 
their impolicy and injustice, moved, 
‘Thatitis the opinion of this House, 
that no information has been received 
thet the United States of America had, 
up to the 11th of November last, acqui- 
esced in the injustice of the French de- 
cree, or thar the French Government 
bad enforced it against the Unieed 
States.” 

A debate ofsome length ensued, after 
which a division was called for, when 
there appeared,—For Lord St John’s 
motion, 47—Against it, 

Adjourned at two o'clock in the mor- 
ping. 

Tuesday, March 1. 


Piaces iN Reversion, ABOLITION. 
Bite, 


Tord Lauderdale moved the second 
reading ot tis bill. His Lordship ob- 
served, that at this period, when public 
economy was so necessary, no time 
should be lost in passing the bill. 

The Lord Charceilor, Duke of Montrose, 
Lords Arden, Westmoreland, Redesdale, and 
Auckland, opposed the bill in its present 
shape, which was supported by Lords 
Spencer, Holland, and Darnley. 

{he blouse divided upon the motion 
for the second reading of the bill, 

Contents 61—Non contents $9. 
Leaving a majority of two tor the second 
reading oi the bill. 

Thursday, March 3. 
Danis Exreprrion, 

Lord Darniey moved, that an humble 
address be presented to his Majesty, 
stating the insufficient information with 
which the House had been provided on 
the subject, declaring the right of their 
Lordships to the full disclosure of all 
the important facts on a subject so nears 
by affecting the honour of the nation. 

Lord Filiot opposed the address. 

Lord Holland said, that our situation 
reminded him of a dialogue recorded by 
Bacon, where it 1s observed to the Spa- 
nish Monarch that he had but two ene- 
mies. * Who are they?” enquired his 
Catholic Majesty eagerly.- ‘he answer 
was short, * The whole world and your 
owa Ministers.” 

Lord Borensdon defended the conduct 
ot Ministers, and declared his intention 
to oppose the address; the House then 
divided,—Against it, r1>—For it, st. 


Lord Eltiot, while strangers were 
cluded, moved a counter-address to his 
Majesty, expressing the approbation us 
the House in respect to the Danish ex. 
pedition, and negativing generaily, in 
the terms of it, the matters of complaint 
stated in the former address moved by 
Lord Darnicy. The Lord Chancellor 
and several other Peers spoke, and aiter 
a debate of about an hour, the numbers, 
on a division, stood—For the address, 
126—Against it, 58—Majority for it, 6s. 


Monday, March 7. 
Danisu Prizes. 


Lord Sidmouth, alluding to the various 
captures that had been made on the Da- 
nish commerce, previous to any decl2- 
ration of war, of ships already in our 
ports, unsuspicious of any hostile de- 
signs, as well as of ships brought in pur- 
suant to the Orders in Council, wished 
to be informed by Ministers how the 
proceeds arising trom these captures, 
which, he was informed, amounted tu 
two millions, were to be applied; what 
conduct was to be followed as to the 
owners, and whether the crews were to 
be considered as prisoners of war? 

Lord Hawkesbury replied, that the car- 
goes and owners of the Danish ships 
were to be treated in the same mannet 
as those of other nations placed ia sim.- 
lar circumstances, With respect to the 
crews, they were considered as prison- 
ers of war. A cartel had been proposed 
by his Majesty’s Government, but retu- 
sed. 

Tuesday, March 8. 


Lord Erskine called their Lordships at- 
tention to the order of the day, for tak- 
ing into consideration the question 0% 
the ¢egality of the Orders in Council. 
His Lordship then read a long string ot 
resolutions, the purport of which was 
to condemn the Orders in Council, as a 
violation of the constitution, by the as- 
sumption of a dispensing power in the 
Crown. 

Lords Eldon and'Hawkesbury contended, 
that the Orders in Counes) were adopt- 
ed on the authority of his Majesty's wat 
prerogative, 

The question was loudly called for, 
when the House divided on the previ- 
ous question. For the question, 127— 
Against it, 61. 
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AMERICA. 

HE intelligence from America is by no 

means of a decisive nature ; but every 
thing in that country seems as yet to bear 
the aspect of conciliation with England.— 
Mr Rose arrived at Washington ou the 9th 
of January, and was formally received by 
the President on the 11th. Every possible 
respect was paid to him, in conformity with 
his rank asa British Ambassador. His re- 
ception at Washington, and the result of 
the conferences, are stated to have been of 
so favourable a nature, that the French 
Ambassador gave in an insolent note, in 
which he threatened to demand his pass- 
ports, if Mr Rose continued to be received 
as the accredited minister of G. Britain. 

Some letters state the opinion of Ameri- 
can politicians to be, that they are likely to 
have a rupture with France. So much in- 
deed is this the prevailing apprehension a- 
mong the mercantile body, that all their 
letters express, in the most urgent terms, 
to their correspondents in England, a wish 
that every exertion should be promptly 
used to ®btain from France and Holland 
any balances that remain due to them -— 
These merchants, therefore, consider Bri- 
tain asa much safer depot for their pro- 
perty than either France or Holland. On 
the other hand, the French party assert, 
that America can maintain her dignity only 
by taking part againse what they call the 
kaval tyranny of England. 

In the mean time, France bids high for the 
offensive alliance of America. One of the 
Boston papers says: “ A gentleman just ar- 
rived from Paris mentions that Gen. Arm- 
strong has lately shad several interviews 
joey the minister for foreign affairs;-—and 
together with an impor- 
ony, have been offered as 
found nature, having been 
ual, we uuderstand that me- 

The resorted to. 
Mr Ro was dispatched by 
e and 20th of February, 
destination on the 22th of 
on She lete the Bermudas 

of March. Sir J. B. 
the his Jissatisfaction at 
in continu; . the American Government, 

wing to mterdics the entrance of 


British ships of war into their rivers, after 
the apology made for the Chesapeake. 

The proceedings of the Congress have 
been generally unimportant. A resolution, 
expressive of approbation of the national ad- 
ministration, has been carried in the House 
of Representatives, by a large majority.— 
In the Senate a motion has been made for 
a Committee to inquire at what period the 
present embargo can, consistently with the 
public interest, be removed ; and whether, 
in what manner, and to what extent, upon 
its removal, the merchant vessels of the U- 
nited States shall be permitted, in defence 
of their lawful commerce, to be armed a- 
gainst and resist foreign aggression. 

There have been several assemblages of 
the American seamen, who demand of the 
Magistrates subsistence or employment, of 
which the embargo has completely depriv- 
ed them. have been for the present 
pacified with an assurance that their case is 
under the consideration of the Government. 
Resnecting the effects of this embargo, a 
Charleston paper thus speaks—* What the 
effecrs of this will be ebread, we are to 
jearn hereafter, but those which it is pro- 
ducinr at home we begin to feel pretty 
sharply ; rice, which some weeks since sold 
briskly at three dollars 50 cents. 1s now 
nominally but ene dollar 75 cents. Black 
seed cotton has fallen from: $4 cents. to 22 
or 23, and no sale; end corn down to 56 
cents. The North Carolina Price Current 
says, flour is down to two dollars 25 cents. 
the barrel; and tobacco to two dollars 50 
cents. the handred weight. Such isthe be- 
ginning of the embargo measure : but what 
will be the end?” ° 

There is a report of a French conspiracy 
having been discovered, in which General 
Moreau is implicated; an order, it is added, 
has been issued for his arrest. 

The well known ‘Tom Paine has present- 
ed a petition to the American Congress, 
claiming some remuneration for his former 
services. Fle states, that he was metrumene 
tal in procuring, ia the year 1781, from 
France, 6,000,000 of livres, as a present, and 
10,0 0,000 as a loan, which money was 
safely landed in America, and enabled the 
American troops to march to artick the 
Britisharmy. For thisservice he insinuates 
he has not been adequotely paid. He re- 


fers also to his political works, and alleges, 
that he has generously given away talents 
that would have made him a fortune.— 
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"The petition was presented to the House 
of Representatives on the ith of February, 
and referred to the Committee of Claims. 


PORTUGAL, 

The accounts from Portugal cortinue to 
be of tue most distiessing nature, and ail 
concur ap stating, that that kingdom is on the 
eve of afamine. ‘The effects of the sear- 
otyan Lisbon are most calamitous. ‘lhe 
ower Classes, Who cannot purchase provi- 

ons at the extravagant rates to which 
teey hove risen, are literally starving in the 
“treets, and the most distressing scenes are 
catly witnessed. The farmers never ceased 
fo furnish the markets with corn, as long 
a they had any thing to spare beyond 
“hot Was becessary for the supply of their 
ewn families, buc now their stores are com- 
poetely Crammed. Junot sends out partes 
horse daly te scour the country for corn, 
who vcive all, without considering the des- 
titute sttuation of che owners. An Ameri- 
can vessel lately got into Lisbon with a car- 
ge of flour, Junot requested of the Ame- 
hiean consul that he might have it at 25 
cellars per barrel ;—the consul replied, 
been offered S2 dollars by the 
mhabiaants; the General rejoined, that he 
must have the cargo notwithstanding, un- 
beas a party he had sent out to forage should 
happen to return with a full supply ‘The 
pion of confiscation is rigorously prosecuted, 
Dut it is money, not goods, that is wanted. 
Persons possessing articles of British manu- 
facture must pay one third in cash, and re- 
main with the goods. One instalment of 
the contriburion of 40 millions of crusades 
hus been paid, and the plate trom the 
churches hes been carried to the mint 
Junot receives five per cent. from the a- 
rout of all exterted property, and is sup- 
posed to have already accumulated, in this 
way, about 5 millions of hwres. The Por- 
tuyvucse army is enurely dishanded, and a 
conscription of 40,000 men, from the ages 
ef 1s te 85, as to be immediately carried 
into effect. Admiral Cotton has instruc- 
tions to aford every means in his power 
tothe Portuguese to emigrate. “This infor- 
Hivtion has been published an handbills, and 
distributed privately on shore. One of 
our boats lately went oa shore for water. 
A small party of Pertuguese soldiers, head- 
ed by an officer, on guara there, threw 
down their arms, and requested to be taken 
on adding, that the whole Por- 
tugtese ormy would follow their example, 
it they had a similar opportunity of escap- 
ing from the tyranny of their French op- 
Pressots. 

Two thirds, at least, of the mercantile 
houses in Lisbon have stopped payment, in 
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consequence of the total want of trade, 
and the oppressive exactions of the French 
Government. The first instalment of the 
contribution of 800 millions of reals has 
been paid. It amounts to 200,000]. The 
principal contributors are Quintella, Ban- 
diera, and Caldus, whose subscriptions a. 
mount to about YOOOL each. ‘Vhe church. 
plate is to be estimated in the next instal- 
ment. Ihe only standard of exaction has 
been the reputed property of those who are 
compelled to pay. ‘Phe suilerings of the 
people for want of bread and flour are .p- 
gravated by the prospect of the next = ar- 
vest ; for four months previous to the cute 
of the last accounts, north-easterly winds 
had prevailed, and duriny all that time the 
iandsa had not been refreshed by a siugle 
shower of rain. ‘The conduct ef the Spa- 
nish troops in Portugal had given much sa- 
tisfaction to the inhabitants, but the French 
indulged in every excess ¢ rapine and plun- 
der, Mr Stevens, an English merchant, 
whe wae reputed very rich, still remains a 
prisoner in the hospital, and Junot refused to 
release him until payment of 10,000]. Gen. 
Fraser obtained his release for 400 guineas. 

‘Lhe Russian squadron is in great distress 
for want of provisions, a supply of which 
is said to have been positively refused by 
Junot. They hesitate in their choice be- 
tween remaining to starve, or putting to 
sea at all hazards, Their last determina- 
tion is said to have been to lay up their 
ships in the ‘Tagus, and march their crews 
overland towards St Petersburgh. 

A letter from an oflicer on board one of 
the Britrsh ships off Lisbon, to his friend i 
Dumfries, states to the following effect :— 

* Your accounts of the melancholy state 
of Portugal are not exaggerated. Every 
morning the better sort of the inhabitant. 
come ‘Tf in crowds to our vessels, to wait 
2n opportunity of being sent to the Brazils, 
while numbers of soldiers and poorer pec- 
ple enter into our service. The roads are 
covered with dead bodies; all provisiol» 
and property are in the hands of the French, 
and there is every prospect of a famine in 4 
shorttime. We permit the fishing boots to 
pursue their occupation, but their carcces 
ure all seized by the French, and paid for in 
their paper money. ‘The French themseives 
are notto be envied. When they iirstin 
vaded the country, they were so spent with 
futigue and hunger, that rultieudes d-ed 
on the march, and 500 were lost in crossing 
the Tagus. Numbers are assassinated by 
the Portugueze, and they in return murder 
the Portugueze openly. The hospitals ire 
filled wah the French sick. A quarrel 
took place, seme nights ayo, between some 
Portuguese and French officers, and next 


morning JO of the former were oat 
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‘The latest intelligence from Lisbon was 
brought by the Coquette sloop of war, who 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 8th of April 
with dispatches from Admiral Sir Charles 
Cotton. She confirms all the accounts gi- 
ven of the miserable state of the Portuguese. 
But the official dispatches are said to relate 
to a proposal made by Gen, Junot (through 
a flag of truce) to the British Admiral, re- 
lative to the Russian fleet, in consequence 
of the famine in Lisbon, General Junot 
and Admiral Siniavin had proposed to the 
British Admiral that the Russian fleet should 
be allowed to return home; the crews to 
be considered prisoners of war on their pa- 
role, and the ships not to be employed a- 
gainst Great Britain or her allies during 
the war. The British Admiral, however, 
not thinking himself at liberty to agree to 
such a proposal, has written home to his 
Government for instructions. 


SPAIN. 


Gen. Murat, who commands the French 
army, which has new occupied every place 
of importance in Spain, seems to be actively 
employed in preparing the way for the re- 
volurion, which, there is every reason to 
helieve, will take place. He arrived at 
Burgos early in March, and immediately set 
about obtaining information respecting the 
“Useful Establishments, Economy, Admi- 
nistration,” &c. disinterested anxiety 
displaved by a French General, at the head 
of a French army, must be highly gratify- 
ing to the Spanish Government! Murat 
has also published a proclamation, addres- 
sed to the Governors, &c. of the provinces 
of Burgos, Old Castile, and Biscay, in which 
he assures the people of Spain of the es- 
teem which Bonaparte feels for them, and 
of his desire to contribute, with all his 
heart, to the welfare of their country. 

A striking instance of the overbearing 
and insolent conduct of the French com- 
manders occurred at Pampeluna. {he vice- 
roy of Navarre was required to allow the 
French troops to garrison the fortress, for 
the pur ose of keeping his men in exercise, 
but to this the viceroy declined to accede, 
Without authority from his Government — 
For this authority, however, the French 
commandant did not think proper to wait, 
as, in the course of the evening, the French 
‘urprised the Spanish guards, and took pos- 


session of the citadel and all the fortifica- 
tions, 


On the 27 ops Continue to pour into Spain, 


© 27th February, 6000 were within 
two days march of Cadiz, and 14,000 more 
Were expected. The whole number in the 


sourtry already exceeds 100,000. The fol- 
April 1808, 


lowing plan is circulated on the Continent, 
as the new arrangement of territory medi- 
tated by Bonaparte in Spain and Portu- 
ali— 

" “ Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, and Va- 
lentia, are, according to this, to be attached 
to France.—Gallicia, Asturias, Leon, Estre- 
madura, and Algarva, to Portugal; while 
the Spanish monarchy will be limited to 
Biscay, Old and New Castile, Andalusia, 
Murcia, and Granada. ‘The islands of the 
Mediterranean to be attached to the sove- 
reignty which governs the nearest contt- 
nental coast.”’ 

Some letters from the British fleet off 
Cadiz say, that the avowed purpose for 
which so large a military force is assem- 
bled on the western coast of Spain, is that 
of invading some part of the British domi- 
nions ; the force to be employed is to consist 
of three divisions of 50,000 men each. By 
what extraordinary naval means this armada 
isto be conveyed to the place of its destina- 
tion, isnot mentioned. Other letters assert 
that the siege of Gibraltar was the object 
of the French ruler ;—but great apprehen- 
sions were entertained of a scarcity of pro- 
visions for such an immense army. 


FRANCE. 


Napoleon has issued a decree for estab- 
lishing a new order of Nobility, hereditary 
and official, consisting of Princes, Dukes, 
Counts, Barons, and Knights; and the [ol- 
Jowing cath is ordered to be taken by 
them :— 

“| swear to be true to the Emperor and 
his dynasty; to be obedient to the consti- 
tution, laws and institutions of the Empire ; 
to serve his Majesty as a good, upright, 
and faithful subject; to educate my child- 
ren in the same feelings of fidelity and obe- 
dience, and to march in defence of my 
country as soon as its territory shall be 
threatened, or as soon as his Majesty shall 
go to the army.” 

. When Bonaparte sent his decree to the 
Senate, for creating the new nobility, the 
Prince Arch-chancellor of the empire told 
him, that “ the restoration of titles was to 
strengthen and invigorate the last roots of 
a tree which the democratic storm had 
nearly torn up, and which was now to be 
reared under the fostering care of a mo- 
narch who has eternized the veneration of 
the universe.” It is nota little curious that 
among the subservient senate, and the new 
nobility, ate many persons who were most 
active in the destruction of that very order 
of things (against which they and Napoleon 
swore etetnal hatred) which they are now 
called upon to re-establish! 

‘The 
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The object of Prince William of Prus- 
sia’s journey to Paris, (as stated in our last, ) 
was the recovery of the Prussian prisoners 
sent to France during the late unfortunate 
campaign, and who, by the treaty of ‘Tilsit, 
were to be immediately restored; but, to 
his extreme mortification, he found that, 
with the exception of about 7000, they had 
all beea mveigled into the military service 
of France, or obliged, from necessity, to en- 
ter into the difterent manufaccoriesof France. 
The number sent to France was not short 
of 100,000. 

Count Bentinck is also at Paris, soliciting 
the re-establishment of the neutrality of 
Kniphausen, of which he is sovereign — 
This state has been annexed to Holland, 
and the Count’s success is very doubtful, 
unless he has money to purchase his pro- 
vince back again. 

A treaty is on foot between France and 
Denmark for equipping a fleet of French 
vessels, to be manned with Danish sailors. 
Bonaparte proposed that sailors sufficient 
to man 20 sail of the line should repair to 
the ports of France, and navigate them 
home, but they were still to remain in the 
service of France. ‘This, however, was 
flatiy refused even by the Danish Govern- 
ment; and the seamen themselves refuses 
to fight under any other than the Danish 
flag. It is new proposed that the vessels 
shall he sold to Denmark, and shall pro- 
ceed from the ports of France to Copen.- 
hagen. 

Private letters say that creat discontents 
prevail in Beitanny, Normandy, and other 
of the western parts of France, in conse- 
quence of the privations and distresses to 
which the people have been subjected by 
our blockading system, and our orders in 
Council, and by the total stagnation of all 
coimmerce. 


SWEDEN. 


Hostilities have actually commenced in 
Finland, betwixt the Swedes and the inva- 
ding army ot Russians;—burt nothing of 
consequence has occurred. ‘The following 
are the official reports of the Swed:sh com- 
mander, 

Gripsholm Castle, March 6. 

His Royal Majesty received, yesterday 
afrernoon, a cotrier from L.ieut.-General 
Kiucher, with the following report, dated 


“ Head-Quarters, 
Tawasichus, Feb. 29, 1808. 
“ The enemy havsng compelled our ad- 
vanced posts to fall back from the ‘rontiers, 
_ of the first brigade, posted near Fors- 
y, under the orders of Colone} Grippen- 


berg, was attacked on the Sith, early in ths 
morning, by the enemy, far superior jn 
force; and as his corps was in danger of 
being surrounded, he was forced, after a 
gallant resistance, to retreat. “The second 
brigade, under Col. Adlucrevitz, was also 
attacked on the 25th, near Artsis, and on 
the 27th, near Kakela, by an enemy’s corps, 
greatly superior in numbers. ‘The conflict 
was severe, but was met with the mo« 
distinguished valour, and the enemy wa; 
repulsed. Both brigades have come nearey 
this city, and the left wing of the second 
brigade being joined by the regiment ot 
East Bothnia, the corps now occu- 
pies & more concentrated position. Altho' 
It was impossible to carry away all thy 
cattle, and remove the provisions, yet the 
Joss of magazines, as well as of killed an] 
wounded, 1s trifling on our part ; nor hive 
‘we lost any officers, except Lieut.-Col, 
Siernwell, who was taken prisoner; both 
officers aud men of your Majesty’s army in 
this quarter have done their duty in the 
most distinguished manner; nor have the 
base and treacherous attempts of the ene- 
my to seduce them from their loyal attach- 
ment to their King and country, made the 
slightest impression upon them. 
KLUcuen, 


Second Report. 


“ Head-Quarters, 
Tawastchus, 29th Feb. 1808 


« On the same day that the first brigade 
retreated from Forsby, | ordered a fellow 
to be apprehended at Berga, on suspicion 
of being a spy, who proved to be a Swedish 
subject, and about whom, and a waggoner 
in Louisa, were found, besides a passport 
of the Russian Commander ia Chief, Gen. 
Buxhovden, 27 copies of a proclamation 1 
the Swedish and Finnish language, addres- 
sed to the soldiers in Finland. | enclose 
a copy of the proclamation, which the pri- 
soner Was prevailed wpon to distribute 
mong the troops who compose your Ma- 
jesty’s army in Finland. I have ordered 
the above prisoner to be sent to Abo under 
a proper escort. | 


PROCLAMATION 


Gf the Russian General in Chief to the 
Soldiers in Finland. 


SOLDIERS, 

“ Ny most gracious Emperor has thought 
it right, for the protection and prosperity 
of the Fins, to order his troops to enter 
Finland. It is his Majesty’s pleasure that 
1am to assure you Sf his most greciows 
sentiments :owards the inhabitants of this 
country in genera:, nd, towards you, Sol- 
diers, in particular; your fate is more mae 
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lamented than that of other Fins, because 
yon are obliged to leave your wives, child- 
ren, relations, and friends, to fight for an 
unjust cause. Soldiers, | have my most 
sracious EF mperor’s command to assure you, 
that such of you as shall lay down your 
arms shall be perfectly at liberty to go to 
their friends and relations, and besides re- 
ceive two rubles for a musket, one for a 


sword, and ten for a horse. Can thete be. 


among you, Soldiers, any man who sets so 
little value upon his happiness and welfare, 
as not to listen to a proposal so well calcu- 
luted to procure him a peaceful and happy 
life under the protection of my most gra- 
cious Emperer. 

The original signed by Buxnovpen.” 
Head-Quarters, Lonisa, 10-22d Feb. 1808. 

The General in Chief of the army in Fin- 
land, Count Klingspor, arrived at Tawast- 
chus on the Ist of March, and immediately 
assumed the command in chief of his Ma- 
yesty's army in Finland, which occupied a 
concentrated position in the neighbourhood 
of ‘Tawastchus. 

His Swedish Majesty has published a most 
energetic declaration in reply to that of 
Russia ; it is in substance as follows: 

_ This declaration commences with point- 
ulg out, in very forcible terms, the trea- 
chery exhibited in the attack on his domi- 
nions, the first intimation of which he re- 
ceived by a telegraphic dispatch—an attack 
'ed on by a traitor to his country (Foran 
Sprengporten), and made by a Sovereign 
‘n Whom he placed implicit confidence as a 
triend, a relation, and an independent mo- 
narch. It gocson to state the engagements, 
heneficial to the general cause, into which 
the Emperor of Russia had entered, of his 
adherence to which the King of Sweden 
could not possibly harbour any mistrust or 
‘usp'cion, when the Emperor had expressly 
declared, “ That he should reject all oflers 
of peace, however advantageous they might 
7 Which could not be reconciled with the 
nonour of the Russian name, the security 
of the country, the interest of his allies, and 
tranquillity of Europe.’ How 
“t this proclamation is consistent with the 
Peace of Tilsit, has already been decided 
uy the present age, and posterity will con. 
firm the doom.” 
Pesce to state the rejection of 
aed id of his Swedish Majesty for an 
mistice, and the consequent abandonment 
of his German dominions. He had fulfil- 
all his engagements with Russia; he 
his sarborted the Russian operations with 
thy she had opened tothe Em- 
had of warlike stores ; he 
and hardly noticed the offers 
sto him by the French Government, 


one of which was, that in case of a rupture 
with Russia, inthe midst of a war, when 
the Russian frontiers, and the capital itself, 
were perfectly defenceless, all the provinces 
lost in the reign of Charles X11. should be 
restored to Sweden; and that, besides, any 
part of the Russian empire should be pro- 
cured to the King, which he should require. 
—His Royal Majesty is far from claiming 
any praise for having rejected such offers, 
but his right of expecting honourable pro- 
ceedings from the power spared was streng- 
thened by his conduct.” 

‘Phe declaration goes on to state the ten- 
dency of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, “* which was first suspected to exist, 
and afterwards acknowledged by the Rus- 
sian Ministry.”—That, “ preparations for a 
rupture with England were made in Peters- 
burgh as early as last autumn, and merely 
a colvenient season was wanted to carry 
them into execution, when, by a note of the 
6th of October, it was proposed to his Ma- 
jesty to co-operate, in the same manner as 
in 1781, in an attempt to shut the Baltic 
against foreign ships of war.” 

His Royal Majesty returned for answer, 
under date of the 15th November, that as 
long as the French Government was lord- 
ing it over so considerable a part of the 
southern ports of the Baltic, and practising 
its excluding system, there could be no 
tranquillity in the Baltic; wherefore his 
Imperial Majesty must first prevail on the 
French to quit them. ‘This demand was 
repeated, and compliance demanded, as an 
obligation arising cut of the Convention 
17:0; against which, however, in reply, 
his Swedish Majesty adduced the conven- 
tion 1801, between Russia and England, to 
which Sweden had acceded at the express 
desire of Russia herself, and by which the 
former armed neutrality was completely 
done away. Sweden, therefore, could not 
interfere, but at the sume time she oilered 
to endeavour to obtain by negociation with 
Englind, that the latter should send into 
the Baltic no ships of war, unless some other 
power rendered that measure necessary by 
hostilities committed in the sea.—That Swe- 
den should serve Russia for a bulwark, since 
she had been pleased to provoke England; 
that Sweden should sacrifice her fleet and 
her trade to protect Cronstadt, was cer- 
tainly asking too much. Hostile prepara- 
tions were immediately commenced on the 
Russian frontiers, but his Swedish Majesty 
looked with indifference on them, hoping 
that peace would he secured by the consent 
of England, which he had offered to pro- 
cure. A direct answer to this offer, how- 
ever, was avoided; and when his swedish 
Majesty directed his Ambatsador to make 
remonstrances on the subject, ail official 
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communications were at once broken off, 
and the Russian troops entered Finland 
with a proclamation of the most treache- 
rous kind. Every lawful government, eve- 
ry manly and honourable soldier, every 
faithful subject, must condemn such pro- 
ceedings. ‘This sudden invasion of a friend- 
ly country, commenced with treacherous 
attempts to stir up revolts, is unprecedented 
even in our times, otherwise so rich in in- 
stances of the most unwarrantable acts of 
violence and despotism. ‘he Russian em- 
pire, allied with France, is not sufficiently 
powerful to subdue the resistance of a pro- 
vince which, on account of the season, is 
entirely left to itself; treachery and rebel- 
lion must be called in for assistance.” 

The declaration concludes with the fol- 
lowing appeal to the inhabitants :—* Faith- 
ful inhabitants of Finland! respectable peo- 
ple, your King, since the beginning of his 
reign, has constantly endeaveured to diffuse 
knowledge and prosperity through your 
country—a treacherous friend is now at- 
tempting to disturb your repose, and throw 
you back into the darkness of ancient times. 
— His sword is unsheathed over your heads; 
his blood-stained hands are extended to 
complete your ruin; do not rely on his 
treacherous promises, which tend to un- 
nerve the arm of loyalty, and to decoy you 
from your faithful attachment to your King 
and country.—Concerned at the misfortunes 
attending on war, but convinced that he 
has not provoked them, your King feels 
satisfied that your attachment to his person 
remains unimpaired; and you may depend 
on his a the utmost exertions, assisted 
by a powerful ally, to protect and avenge 
you.” Stockholm, March 11. 1808. 

In the mean time, Russia and France seem 
to rely more upon treason than open and 
manly fighting, to work the subjugation of 
Sweden. We have already noticed the 
proclamations which the Russian Govern- 
ment addressed to the people and army of 
Swedish Finland;—to these efforts to se- 
duce the soldiery, Russia has added secret 
endeavours to corrupt the nobility. A let- 
ter was received by Baron Armteldt from 
the Russian minister Romanzoff, offering 
him a bribe of a large sum of money, and 
an extensive principality, if he would betray 
his Sovereign, and effect an insurrection of 
the people in the neighbourhood of Stock- 
holm, in favour of the cause of Russia.— 
‘his base letter the Baron immediately 
laid before the King. This statement is 
supported by the publication of an inter- 
cepted correspondence, the genuineness of 
which has not been called in question, con- 
taming instructions from Romanzoff to A- 
Jopeus, the Russias Minister at Stockholm, 


to endeavour, but with as much caution as 

ossible, to seduce Armfeldt from his tide- 
lity to his sovereign, by the most liberal ot- 
fers of honours and rewards. ‘There is al- 
so another letter from Buxhovden to Gen. 
Klingspor, the Swedish commander in Lin- 
land, making him large offers, in direct 
terms, to betray his King and country, by 
causing the troops under his command to 
lay down their arms, and submit to the do- 
minion of Russia. ‘This letter also the 
honourable soldier transmitted to his mas- 
ter, and observed a contemptuous silence to 
the writer. 

The firm and magnanimous character of 
the Swedish Monarch, however, shines con- 
spicuous over his base opponents. Undis- 
mayed he braves their threats, and despises 
their artifices. In addition to the energe- 
tic measures formerly mentioned, he has or- 
dered all unmarried men, between 18 and 
45, to be enrolled for the defence of his 
kingdom; and his people, according to 
every account, are to a man true to their 
Sovereign, and ready to make every sa- 
crifice in his defence.—On the other hand, 
dispatches received from Mr ‘lhornton, 
the British Minister at Stockholm, are said 
to state, that the preparations of Russia 
Denmark, and France, for the invasion ot 
the Swedish territories, were of so formi- 
dable a description, as to leave little hope 
that they can be effectually resisted ; and 
that, under such circumstances, it was not 
impossible his Swedish Majesty might tind 
himself under the necessity of submitting. 
That any attempt will be made onthe port 
of the British Government to induce Swe- 
den to continue a hopeless cahtest, or to 
prevent her from obtaining a comparatively 
advantageous peace by negodjation, is 
to be believed; they have indeed disclaim- 
ed any such intention ; but it is not ordimary 
concessions that will now satisfy Bonaparte. 
He has broken the strength of Russia, and 
will not rest untill he has jeft her as nerve- 
less, as incapable of resistance, as insignift- 
cant in point of political influence, os Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, or Saxony. “The military oc- 
cupation of Sweden is no less necessary 17 
this view, than that of the ‘Turkish provin- 
ces. When he is in possession of all these, 
the line of circumvaliation will be nearly 
complete ; and as long as France shall hold 
them, the Russian power will no more be 
heard of in the west of Europe. It, in the 
mean time, appears from the Haimburgh 
papers, that the French army was pouring 
into Holstein, preparatory to its passing oveT 
to Zealand. ‘The advanced corps entered 
the Danish territory on the 5th of March, 
and the whole was expected to be assem- 
bled in Zealand by the 25th. The de- 
scent on Sweden will, it is said, be yt 
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from four different points, by an army a- 
mounting, including the Danish troops we 
suppose, to hear 70,000 men. Bernadotte 
has the direction of the operations. 


DecLARATIONS OF DENMARK AND 
PRUSSIA. 


Implicitly obeying the orders of Napo- 
leon, Denmark and Prussia, as well as Rus- 
sia, have issued declarations against Swe- 
den, which are in substance as follows :— 

® The Danish declaration complains of 
the assistance afforded to the English fleet 
in the ports of Sweden, and of the civilities 
which passed between the English com- 
manders and his Swedish Majesty, when 
the Danish fleet was brought away. It 
concludes with declaring, that “ the King 
of Denmark adopts altogether the resolu- 
tions of Russia im respect to Sweden, and 


that he will not separate his cause from. 


that of the Emperor Alexander, his august 
and faithful ally.”"—The declaration of the 
King of Prussia is an affecting document, 
from the proof that every word in it aflords 
of the reluctance with which his Majesty 
adopts these measures—He brings no chur- 
ges against Sweden or England—he makes 
no complaint—he yields to a necessity he 
cannot ressst—* He has been solicited by 
both the Imperial Courts of Paris and St 
letersburgh, consistently with the system 
of the other powers of the Continent, and 
the declaration against England, to extend 
the same measures against Sweden which 
have been taken against Eneland, on ac- 
count of her fresh ailiance with that power. 


He has accordingly broken off all relations 
with Sweden.” 


RUSSIA. 

The accounts from Russia continue to 
speak of the generally increasing unpopula- 
rity of the new Court politics. ‘Ihe Rus- 
sun Officers discuss the conduct of their 
Government with a freedom hardly to be 
credited. Lhere has, it is said, been an in- 
surrection among the seamen at Riga. A 
‘W Loglish gentlemen, not connected with 
(tude, have procured passports for England, 
snd are now on their journey home, viz. 
Graham, Mildmay, Hay, Robinson, 

anders, and the Hon. John Leslie Mel- 
ville. The British merchants have been 
reied passports on account of the harsh 
conduct of their Government 
of B ubjects of Russiu!—Is there a subject 

Ussia in England who can or will sup- 
satPhcag charge ? Not one. ‘The noted 
has formed a committee at Pe- 
Py urgh, under the orders of Bonaparte, 
consider of the best means of carrying 


n the trade betw ‘ranc 
etween France and Russa dy 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


A singularly gallant enterprise was late- 
ly performed by the Emerald frigate, Capt. 
Maitland, of which the following account 
is given in the London Gazette, in a letter 
to Admiral Lord Gardner : 


Emerald,—off Vivero, March 14. 
My Lorp, 

In running along shore about five o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, a very large schooner 
was discovered at anchor in Vivero har- 
bour, with a French ensign and pendant 
flying. Though I had never been in that 
port, yet, from its appearance, and the place 
laid down in Fossino’s chart, it seemed to 
me not a very difficult matter either to 
bring her out or destroy her, and I decided 
on putting it instantly into execution. At 
about halt an hour after five e.m. the first 
fort on the right going in, consisting ot 
eight twenty-four pounders, opened on the 
ship, as did the other, (containing five of 
the same calibre) on the left, as soon as she 
was within range. As [ saw it was impos- 
sible to place the ship in a situation to act. 
upon the batteries at the same time, I sent. 
the first lieutenant, Mr Bertram, accompa- 
nied by Lieutenants Meek and Husband, 
of the marines, and Messrs Mildridge 
and Saurin, masters mates, to storm the 
outer fort, and proceeded with the ship as 
near the other (which was about a mile 
farther in), as the depth of water would 
allow, where she was placed, the saile 
furled, &c. IT sent Lieut. Smith, with ano- 
ther party, to endeavour to spike the guns 
of the fort, then engaged with the Eme- 
rald ; Mr Bertram having happily succeed- 
ed in driving the Spaniards out of the bat- 
tery he had been sent to attack, and spiked 
the guns. Lieut. Smith, almost immedi- 
ately on landing, was opposed by a party 
of soldiers, most of whom fell, and their 
officer among the number; but before they 
were conpictely subdued, they hud led him 
a considerable distance into the country. 
Being by that time quite dark, and from 
the nature of the ground, having been ob- 
liged to land nearly a mile from the fort, 
he was under the necessity of returning 
without finding it, as it had been silenced 
a considerable time by our fire; it opened 
ugam, however, about ten o'clock, and con- 
riusued engaged with the ship for near two 
hours, when she was out of rauge. 

While these occurrences were taking 


place, Mr Bertram with his party had 


walked on overland, and joined Mr Baird, 
the nudshipraan, who had been sent to take 
possession of the schooner, which had run 
on shore on the rocks. As soom os they 
miude out our determination of entering the 


part on the road, he was met by a party. 
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of the schooner’s crew, consisting of about 
sixty men; they gave and received a charge 
of musketry from our people ; but on their 
advancing with the pike and bayonet, took 
to flight, leaving several dead on the road. 
Mr Bertram’s anxiety to save the schooner 
induced him to persevere, for several hours, 
in attempting to get her off, (which was 
rendercd impracticable from her having 
gone on shore at highewater;) during 
which time a large body of infantry had 
been collected, and galled our men so ex- 
cessively with musketry, that it became ab- 
solutely necessary to set her on fire, which 
was accordingly done about one a.m. when 
sie soon blew up, and at day-light there 
was not a vestige of her to be seen. The 
schooner appears to have been a French 
corvette, called L’ Apropos, commanded by 
Mons. Lagary, Lieut. de vaisseau, which 
had arrived with dispatches from the Isle 
of Vrance on the 14th of December ;— 
mounted eight twelve-pounder carronades, 
buc pierced for 16 guns, with upwards of 
seventy men. She had yesterday put to 
sea, but returned to an anchor on the signal 
being made for an enemy. She appeared 
to me to be the largest schooner I ever saw; 
eur officers inform me she must have been 
upwards of two hundred and fifty tons byr- 
den, copper-bottomed, and in all respects, a 
most complete vessel. I must beg leave, 
my Lord, to request you will state Lieut. 
Hertram’s meritorious conduct to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty tin the 
strongest point of view, when I hope their 
Lordships will be induced, in consideration 
of his very gallant behaviour, and a most 
severe wound he has received, to consider 
him worthy of that reward which in our 
service has ever been looked up to as the 
certain consequence of distinguished bra- 
very. Mr Mildridge, master’s mate, a 
young man, whose gallantry has been high- 
ly exemplary, I hope your Lordship will 
be induced to mention also as deserving of 
promotion. The conduct of Lieut. Ber- 
tram and his party, as well as that of Lieut. 
Wm. Smith, renders it unnecessary for me 
te say any thing further on the subject.— 
The whole of the officers and ship's com- 
yany that remained in the ship, have my 
warmest thanks for their cool and steady 
conduct during the action, that lasted, with 
intervals, for more than six hours. The 
ship's damages are trifling. When the 
boats had returned after firing the schooner, 
we weighed, and had the good fortune to 
obtain a light air of wind, that sent ns just 
out of the shot of the batteries, when at 
coy light six gun-boats were seen pulling 
from the west-ward. About eight a.m. a 
hehe breeze springing up, we weighed and 
Mece sail towards them ; when within about. 


ced a vesse) into the small port of Midbe, 
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two gun-shots of the enemy, it fell again 
perfectly calm, and they had the temerity 
still to row for us; finding the ship's broad- 
side could not be kept towards them by the 
boats, I ordered the anchor to be let go 
with a spring, and when within good reach 
of grape, opened a fire, which they receiv- 
ed and returned with tolerable spirit for 
about half an hour, when they mide the 
best of their way into Veres bay; and as 
several shots were seen to strike them, I 
have no doubt considerably damaged them. 
‘The total want of wind prevented me trom 
following and destroying them. 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
once more expressing how highly I appre- 
ciate the behaviour of every officer and 
man in the ship I have the honour to com- 
mand, during a most arduous and fatiguing 
service, that lasted for eighteen hours, the 
whole of which time they were either at 
their guns, or expecting every instant to be 
called tothem. Our loss, I am extremely 
sorry to say, is very great in killed and 
wounded, and most of them the best men 
in the ship. What the enemy’s may be, 
from the nature of the service, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain, though we believe it to 
be very considerable. I am, &c. 

F.L. Maitcanp. 


A List of Killed and Wounded on hoard his 
Mayesty’s ship Emerald, in Vivero har- 
bour, on the 13th of March 1808. 


Kittep—John Lyons, boatswain’s mates 
Wm. Johnson, yeoman of the sheets; John 
Davis (2), Captain's coxswain; Tsaac Hurst, 
ship's corporal; F. Weatherall and ‘1. 
Brown, seamen; G, Vowel, serjeant of ma- 
rines; J. Davison and J. Gugg Porter, pri- 
vates of marines. 

Wounprpv—Lieut. Charles Bertram, se- 
verely ; Lieut. Giles Meck, of the marines, 
Lieut. John Husband, of ditto; Mr Marth. 
Mildridge, master’s mate, all slightly ; Mi- 
chael Gleeson, quarter-master, Wm. Riley, 
seaman, both dangerously ; George M‘alis- 
ter, Wm. Moore, seamen, John West, ¢ap- 
tain’s steward, John Lloyd, private of ma- 
rines, all severely; John Baylis, James 
Connor, seamen, Richard Caulfield, James 
Dale, Wm. Mariner, and John Petuger, 
boy, all privates of marines, all slightly. 

‘Total—6 killed and 16 wounded. 
P. Maitcand. 


We mentioned in our last the arrival at: 
Leith of the Childers sloop of war, (Capt. 
Dillon, not Innes as stated by mistake,) af- 
ter a severe action with a Danish sloop of 
war. Capt. Dillon's report to the Admi- 
ralty is to the following effect :— 

“On the 14th March, the Childers cha- 
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on the coxst of Norway, and sent in the 
boats to bring her out; and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of many boats which 
had come out to her assistance, of anumber 
of the inhabitants armed with muskets, and 
others hurling down stones upon our men 
from the top of the precipice, she was car- 
ried without loss on our part, to the asto- 
nishment of an increasing mulutude, who 
crowdedtogether onthesurrounding heights. 
A large brig came out of Hitteroe, with 
an apparent intention of rescuing the prize. 
‘Yhe Childers engaged her for six hours in 
the very mouth of her harbour, and until 
she was herself nearly in a sinking state, 
when the enemy making off, and Capt. D. 
finding that further efforts to renew the 
action would be fruitless and imprudent, 
bore up to secure his prize, and then pro- 
ceeded for Leith Roads to repair. “The 
Dane was a man of war, well appointed in 
every respect, carrying long 18- pounders, 
which gave him a decided udvantage over 
the Childers, which carried only 12-poun- 
der carronades. The killed on board the 
Childers were, Mr Roberts, captain’s clerk, 
and Wm. Jones, boatswain’s mate. The 
wounded were, Capt. Dillon, badly in both 
legs, and his arm and shoulder very much 
contused ; Mess. Butters and Parker, mid- 
shipmen, and five seamen and marines, two 
of them badly.” 

The Lords of the Admiralty haye ap- 
proved of Capt. Dillon’s conduct on this 
occasion, and have promoted him to the 
rank of Post Captain. He still remains ip 
Leith, m consequence of his wounds. 

Tue tollowing is an extract of a let- 
ter trom Captain Bell, of the Victor 
oop, to Sir Ldw. Pellew, dated Port 
Cornwallis, Prince of Wales Island, 22d 
May, 1807 

“Off Cheriboa (a little to the east- 
Ward of Batavia) on the 15th of April, 
Wwe chased and brought to three prows 
under Dutch colours ; at five P.M. on 
ts failing calm, anchored our boats, and 
sent them armed to bring the prows 
wongside; two were brought to the lar- 
board side, the other hang on the quar- 
ler; got the prisoners out of the two 
alongside, (amounting to nearly 120,) 
and. placed a Strong guard over them, 
under the direction of Lieut. Wemyss, 
as I intended sending them away, aiter 
overhauling their cargoes, Lieut. Par- 
sons had been on board the prow on the 
‘Hatter, but returned with his people, 
on thding it impracticable to get the 
crew trom below. I instantly ordered 
oe be hauled close up under the 
Matter, fired a carropade inta. her ang 
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musketry, which they returned by throw- 
ing Spears, and firing pistols, &c.; got 
a gua out of the stern ports, and fired 
into her, the sparks of which myst un- 
fortunately reached some puwder (which 
must have been careiessly handed out of 
some of the prows) abatt, and blew the 
after- part of the ship up. Atthis alarm- 
ing moment, the guard over the prison- 
ers dropped their arms, and ran to ¢x- 
tinguish the fire. The prisoners instant. 
ly seized their arms, and picked up se- 
yeral spears and knives which had sen 
thrown on board, and attacked the ship. 
By this time (eight P.M.) the fire, most 
providentially, by the great exeition of 
officers and men, was got under, prows 
cut adiitt, and the attention of ali hands 
directed to the detence of the ship,which 
was admirably performed 3; for, in little 
more than bali an hour, eighty of them 
lay dead in a most mangled scate, the 
rest driven overboard: but sorry am t 
to add, not without severe loss on our 
side, amounting to-—killed, Licut. Blay- 
ton and five seamen ; wounded, Captain 
Bell, T. Coulthard, gunner, one serjeant 
of marines, one private ditto, and 2: 
seamen. ‘Nhe serjeant of marines and 
eight seamen died of their wounds.” 

A very desperate action was lately 
fought to windward of Barbadoes, be- 
tween his Majesty’s brig Curieux, of 18 
guns, commanded by Captain Shirrefl, 
and a large French ship privateer, of 26 
guns and 250 men. ‘The action lasted 
tour hours, and was most severely con- 
tested on both sides. Captain Shirretf 
Leing unfortunately killed, and twenty- 
two of his men, nearly a third of his 
crew, either killed or wounded, and the 
Curieux much disabled in her rigging, 
the privateer made her escape, She 
was formerly a letter of marque belong- 
ing to Liverpool. ‘The Curieux return- 
ed to Barbadoes after the ection to refit. 
Captain Shirreif was a most promising 
officer, and a truly good young man.--~ 
He had distinguished himself in several 
gallant actions, 

Inthe beginning of December, two 
large French frigates came out of 1'O- 
rient, and evading the British fleet, got 
sale to Martinique, where they landed 
some troops. ‘They are called the Seme 
and Italienne, of 44 guns each. ‘They 
staid only a few days, and again set sail 
for France. On their passage home, they 
fell in with a large English convoy of 
mct- 
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merchant ships from the Mediterranean, 
under convoy of the Sirius frigate, and 
were so successful as to capture three, 
which we are told they burnt. They 
afterwards fel! in with an American ves- 
sel, on board of which they put the Eng- 
lish crews, and sent her for England, 
where she has arrived safe (at Ports- 
mouth.) Onapproaching|’Onrent, they 
encountered two British men of war, 
the Impetucux, of So guns, Capt. Law- 
ford, and |’Aigie frigate, of 38, Captain 
Wate; the result of which action, ac- 
cording to advices received by Govern- 
ment, as as follows: 

“The Aigle brought one of the fri- 
gates to action; the \atter, perceiving 
that she must be taken, set all her sails, 
even her steering sails, and ran directly 
stem on upon the isle of Groais, which 
Off L'Orient. All her top-masts imme- 
diately went over her side, and her mj. 
zen by the board, and she seemed the 
next morning to be a perfect wreck, the 
sea breaking over her, and herself upon 
her beam ends. A shift of wind unfor- 
tunately rendered it impossible for the 
Aigle to set fire to her, and the enemv 
sending some craft out of l’Orient, light- 
ened her in such a manner that she 
floated otf, and succceded in getting in- 
to |'Orient. The other frigate escaped 
by out-sailing the impetueux. The Aigle 
had nine men wounded, Capt. Wolfe 
siightiv.” 

The intelligence that the French squa- 
dron from Rochefort had entered the 
Mediterranean, appears now to be doubt- 
ful, as well as the sailing of the divisions 
from Carthagena and ‘Toulon. No o- 
ther certain accounts have been recei- 
ved from that quarter, but that Sir 
Richard Strachan had joined Lord Col- 
lingwood's fleet off Palermo in Sicily, 
about the rst of March, without meet- 
ig any fleet of the enemy. At that 
time his Lordship had heard nothing of 
the ‘Toulon or Carthagena divisions, 
winch were to unite to make an attack 
oy Sicily. A division of the fleet, un- 
der Admiral Martin, with a great num- 
be: of small ships, were cruizing in the 
Adnatic, and had taken many vessels, 
which were sent to Malta. A'l com. 
munication trom one port to another in 
that sea had been completely shut up, 
and trade entirely at a stand. The fine 
port of Trieste was greatly distressed 
by this interruption of their commerce, 
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A Russian squadron, of five ships of ths 
line and two frigates, had taken refuge 
in Trieste, and were fortifving the port 
strongly, apprehensive of an attack from 
the British fleet. 

The expedition under Gen. Spencer, 
which left England on the 18th of Feb, 
arrived at Gibraltar on the toth of 
March. It has been reported that the 
object of this expedition is an attack u- 
pon Ceuta, on the African side of the 
Straits, belongmg to Spain ;—but we 
are now told, that the General has found 
the place so strong, that his force is in- 
adequate to the attempt. In the mean 
time, the British troops have been land. 
ed at Gibraltar, and the German part, 
with Meuron’s aud Watteviile’s reyi- 
ments from the garrison, sailed for Sict- 
lv on the 20th of March, under convoy 
of the Antelope, with Gen. Mactarlane 
on board. 

Rear- Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who 
had left the fleet off Lisbon, and gone 
to Gibraltar for water and provisions, 
sailed on the 13th of March from the 
latter place, with the Foudroyant of So 
guns, and the Agamemnon of 64, for 
the Brazils, in order to take the com- 
mand of the British fleet on that station. 

Admiral Purvis was cruising off Ca- 
diz on the 27th of March, with 11 sail 
of the line. ‘She Cadiz fieet consisted 
of ro sail of the line and three frigates, 
ready for sea. but shewing no inclina- 
tion to come out. 

Admiral Sir John Duckworth, who 
went in pursuit of the Rochefort squa- 
dron, to the westward (while Sir Rich, 
Strachan steered for the Mediterranean), 
arrived with his squadron off St Kitts 
on the roth of February, and proceeded 
next off Martinique, but got no inte!!! 
gence of theenemy, We learn the Ad- 
miral sailed in the beginning of March 
for St Domingo, in further pursuit of 
him. <A British schooner is said to have 
met a French fleet on the 7th of March, 
steering forthe Chesapeak. ‘This is still 
intelligence on which we can place no 
reliance. Admiral Cochrane had rece!- 
ved notice of the enemy’s sailing from 
Sir Samuel Hood at Madeira, who had 
also sent him a reinforcement of two 
ships, and the former was cruizing to 
windward of Barbadoes on the roth of 
March, with six sail of the line. We 
trust the enemy will not escape all our 
fleets. 

On 
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On the 19th of March, seven British 
men of war, which had been frozen up 
jn the harbour of Gottenburgh for seve- 
ral weeks, were by the great exertions 
of the crews, and the assistance of some 
hundreds of Swedes, cut out of the ice, 
and brought into the roads; and next 
day they sailed for the Sound, to watch 
the motions of the }}ines in Zeafand.— 
They consist of the Nowing ships :— 
Vanguard of 74 guns, INassau and State- 
ly, 64, Quebec, 32, and Lynx, Faicon, 
and Constant sloops ot war. 

On Friday April 1. the following 
ships for the Baltic sailed from Ports- 
~ mouth, viz. Mars and Orion ot 74 guns; 
Polypbemus, 64; Salcette, Daphne; Mu- 
tine, Insolent, Hearty, Protector, Red- 
breast, and Steady gun brigs. ‘Lhe 
Triamph, and Edgar of 74 guns, and 
Implacabie and Sirius frigates, have a!- 
so sailed from Piymouth tor the Baltic. 

The British fleet destined to co-ope- 
rate with the Swedish fleet in the Bal- 
tic the ensuing summer, is to consist of 
17 ships of the line, besides frigates, and 
a great number of gun brigs, which are 
peculiarly fitted for such a service. Sir 
James Saumarez is to have the chief 
command, in the Victory of roo guns, 
with Capt. Geo. Hope as Captain of the 
fleet. SirSamuel Hood, second in com- 
mand, sailed in the Centaur from the 
Downs for Gottenburgh, on the 2zgth 
March, and arrived on the sth April. 


Loss or THE CALEDoNIA SMACK. 


We are extremely sorry to state the 
following melancholy particulars of the 
loss of the smack Caledonia, William 
Heley, of and from Aberdeen to Lon- 
don. The Caledonia sailed from Aber- 
deen on Thursday the 17th March, and 
alter encountering very stormy weather, 
put into the Frith of Forth, whence she 
again proceeded on her voyage the 23d, 
and at eleven o’clock on the night of 
the 26th, in a strong gale from E.S.E. 
unfortunately struck a reef of rocks call- 
ed Redcar, about three miles south of 
the Tees, on the Yorkshire coast. The 
crew and passengers, to the number of 
23 persons, betook themselves, for safe- 
ty, to the rigging, the tremendous sea 
then on the coast breaking half mast 
high over the vessel. In this very dis- 
tressed situation, the Caledonia beat up- 
wards of a mile over the rocks ; during 
which time, Captain John Booth, a pas- 
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senger, being exhausted with cold and 
fatigue, fell from the rigging and was 
drowned. Soon after this awful period, 
the mast went by the board, when me- 
lancholy to relate, 16 unfortunate sutfer- 
ers were swept into the merciless ocean. 
Six men, with the utmost difficulty, re- 
gained the wreck—and, after enduring 
the greatest hardship, were brought on 
shore vy two boats, at seven o’clock 
next morning, in a very exhausted state. 

Several goid and silver watches, part 
of the Marquis of Hently’s plate, wath 
a considerable part of her valuable car- 
go, have been saved, but the vessel is a 
total wreck, 

The following is the must accurate 
list we have yet been able to obtain of 
the survivors and unfortunate sufferers : 

Saved from the wreck—Alex. Rollo, 
Gilbert Mowatt, seamen. Peter Milne, 
John Ward, Geo. Leith, Joseph Clarke, 
soldier, passengers. 

Drowned—Captain William Heley, 
Jj. S. mate, James M‘Kay, John Run- 
cie, George Robinson, James Geddes, 
two boys, names unknown; seamen. 
Captain John Booth, Mr Mather, Mr 
Burnett, Mr Dawson, Mr Henry, two 
boys, names unknown ; two soldiers ; 
passengers. 

The bodies of Messrs Mather, Bur- 


net, and Henry, as also of Captains He- | 


ley and Booth, with the mate and four 
seamen, have been found, 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE- 


Wednesday, March 30. at two o'clock, 
4 deputation from the Corporation of 
the City of London arrived at St James’s, 
with their Address upon the state of pub- 
lic affairs. On the deputation being in- 
troduced to his Majesty, the Recorder 
read the following Address :— | 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, 


‘humbly approach the throne, with re- 


newed assurances of our unshaken at- 
tachment to your Majesty’s sacred Per- 
son and Government. , 

“* Your Majesty’s faithful citizens of 
London are truly sensible of the bles- 
sings which the people of this country 
enjoy in a peculiar manner ; for, whilst 
it has pleased the Almighty to “-~ 

the 
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the overthrow of many nations of Eu- 
rope, we have the happiness yet to pos- 
sess, unimpaired, our glorious constitu- 
tion, to be governed by the mildest and 
most benevolent of Sovereigns, and to 
be protected by good and wholesome 
laws, wisely administered. ‘To obtain 
these blessings our forefathers freely 
shed their blood ; they are placed in our 
hands as a precious pledge, and we fond- 
ly hope that our children’s children will 
enjoy the same to the Jatest period of 
time. 

‘* We are not unmindful, Sire, that, 
by the preponderating influence of the 
Government of France, almost every 
State upon the Continent has been com- 
pelled to unite in forming one vast gi- 
gantic confederacy, whos¢ efforts are 
solely directed to bring destruction u- 
pow your Majesty’s dominions. 

** We view this combination without 
dread, firmly relying upon a continua- 


tion of the Divine protection, upon an 


union amongst all ranks of your people, 
the extinction of patty spirit (most es- 
sentially necessary at this very impor- 
tant cris:s,) upon the goodness of our 
cause, the valour and skill of your Ma- 
jesty’s fleets and armies, and on the vi- 
gour, firmness, and wisdom of your Ma- 
jesty’s Councils. 
* With these aids, we doubt not your 
Majesty will confound and defeat the 
designs of our inveterate enemy, and in 
due time be enabled to conclude a peace 
at once honourable, secure, and lasting, 
Signed by order of the Court, 
Henry Wooprnorpe.” 
Lord Hawkesbury, as Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, read 
his Majesty's most gracious answer as 
follows :— | 
** 1 thank you for your very loyal 
and dutiul address. ‘he assurances I 
receive fjom you of your unshaken at- 
tachment to my person and goveinment 
afford me the greatest satisfaction. ‘The 
example ‘you have given to all ranks 
and descriptions of my people, of union 
and public spirit at this important crisis, 
cannot but produce the most beneficial 
consequences, in enabling me to resist 
effectually the powerful and extensive 
confederacy which the enemy has. di- 
rected against my dominions, and ulti- 
mately to accomplish the great object 
ot all my ¢fforts—a secure and lasting 
peace,” 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


Lonpvon Hicueianp Sociery, 


The anniversary meeting of this high, 

ly distinguished Society was held on $a- 
turday March 26, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London. ‘The meeting was 
numerously attended, and a great many 
of the members appeared in the High. 
land dress, being one of the characteris. 
tics of the society. Among the mem- 
bers present were :— 
_ His Royal Highness the Duke oi 
Sussex, the President of the Society, his 
Grace the Duke ot Atholl, the Marquis 
of Tweedale, the Karl of Breadalbane, 
Lord Strathmore, the Hon. Mr Godtrey 
Macdonald, Sir John Sinclair, Bait. Sir 
Alex. Mackenzie, Bart. A&neas Mac- 
leod, Esq. ot Cadboll, General Campbell 
of Monzie, Colone! Robertson of Strow- 
an, Col. M‘Intyre, and John M‘Arthur, 
Esq. 

‘Lhe principal object of attention was 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
who appeared in a superb Highland 
garb, and whose knowledge of the Gae- 

ic language enabled him to give the fol- 
lowing toasts yery distinctly :— 

Righ”—the King. “ Bhan Righ” 
—the Queen. “ Mac an Righ”—the 
Prince of Wales ; which, together with 
“* Duthachd Sussehx agus Mor fher In- 
verness”—the Duke of Sussex and 
Earl of Inverness, by Sir John Sinclair, 
were drank with three times three, and 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

* Cuimbri Righ ‘dfhear Abercromby” 
—to the memory of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. “ Am ftreachden duth, agus 
na saidh ld fhearra treabhach, a chag 
blar na riazhachd on tir na Ephi’—the 
brave 42d, and the gallant soldiers who 
fought the battles of their country on 
the plains of Egypt. sy 

Qssian nigh n’a Bard”—Ossian King 
of Poets. 

His Royal Highness, who was in high 
spirits, retired about ten o'clock, and 
was succeeded in the chair by the Duke 
of Atholl, who performed the duties of 
it in a manner and style worthy of a 
noble Highland Chieftain. 

After spending a most agreeable even- 
ing, the company parted a little before 
twelve o'clock, with the accustomed 
Highland practice of drinking— 

Deoch a’n Doras——(The parting 
glass.) 
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Trial of Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke. 


COURT MARTIAL: 


of Lieut.-General Joun 
LocKE, before a General Court Martial; 
which was held at Chelsea College on the 
a$th day of January, and continued by 
adjournments till the 24th day of March, 
1808. 


THE trial of General Whitelocke, for 

* misconduct in the expedition which 
he commanded against the Spanish Set- 
tlement of Buenos Ayres in summer 
1807, and which had excited a great 
deal of interest, came on at Chelsea Col- 
lege, on Thursday the 28th of January, 
before a Court Martial, consisting of the 
following twenty General Officers, ap- 
pointed by a special commission from 
his Majesty :— 


GeneraL Sik Witt1AM Mepows, 
President, 

Generals. Francis Dundas 
Hon.Chapel Norton Alex. Ross 
Gerard Visc. Lake Henry Pigot 
Samuel Hulse Sir Geo. Nugent 
James Ogilvie Wm. Loftus 
Cornelius Cuyler R. Rich Wilford 

Lieut..Generals, ‘Thomas Garth 
Hon. H. E. Fox = Vaughan Lloyd 
Sir James Duff Miles Stavely 
George Harris Sir John Moore 
Viscount Cathcart 


Hon. Ricuarp Ryper, Fudge Advocate, 


The Members of the Court being 
sworn, the different atticles of charge 
were read as follows :— 


First Charge. 

That Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, having 
received instructions from his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State to proceed 
for the reduction of the province of 
Buenos Ayres, pursued measures ill cal- 
culated to facilitate that conquest ; that 
when the Spanish Commander had 
shown such symptoms of a disposition 
to treat, as to express a desire to com- 
municate with Major General Gower, 
the second in command, upon the sub- 
ject of terms, the said Lieut.-General 


hitelocke did return a message, in | 


Which he demanded, amongst other ar- 
tcles, the surrender of all persons hold- 
Ng civil offices in the Government of 
th cnos Ayres as prisoners of war. That 

© said Lieut.-General Whitelocke, in 


making such an offensive and unusual 
demand, tending to exasperate the in- 
habitants of Buenos Ayres, to produce 
and encourage a spirit of resistance to 
his Majesty’s arms, to exclude the hope 
of amicable accommodation, and to in- 
crease the difficulties of the service with 
which he was intrusted, acted in a man- 
ner unbecoming his duty as an officer, 
prejudicial to military discipline, and 
contrary to the articles of war. 
Second Charge. 


That the said Lieut.-General White- 
locke, after the landing of the troops at 
Ensenada, and during the march from 
thence to the town of Buenos Ayres, 
did not make the military arrangements 
best calculated to insure the success of 
his operations against the town; and 
that having known, previously to his 
attack upon the town of Buenos Ayres, 
upon the sth of July 1907, as appears 
from his dispatch of July 10. that the 
enemy meant to occupy the flat roofs of 
their houses; he did, nevertheless, in 
the said attack, divide his farces into se- 
veral brigades and parts, and ordered 
the whole to be unloaded, and no firing 
to be permitted on any account; and 
under this order to march into the prin- 
cipal streets of the town, unprovided 
with proper and sufficient means for 
forcing the baricadoes, whereby the 
troops were unnecessarily exposed to 
destruction, without the possibility of 
making effectual opposition : Such con- 
duct betraying great professioual inca- 
pacity on the part of the said Lieut.- 
General Whitelocke, tending to lessen 
the confidence of the troops in the judg- 
ment of their officers, being derogatory 
to the honour of his Majesty’s arms, 
contrary to his duty as an officer, preju- 
dicial to good order and military disci- 
pline, and contrary to the articles of 


war. 
Third Charge. 


That Lieut.-General Whitelocke did 
not make, although it was in his powery 
any effectual attempt, by his own per- 
sonal exertion, or otherwise, to co-ope- 
rate with or support the different divi 
sions of the army under his command, 
when engaged with the enemy in the 
streets of Buenos Ayres, on the sth Ju- 
ly 2807, whereby, those troops, oe 
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having encountered and surmounted a 
constant and well-directed fire, and hav- 
ing effected the purport of their orders, 
were left without aid and support, or 
further orders ; and considerable detach- 
ments, under Lieut.-Col, Duffand Brig. 
Gen. Craufurd, were thereby compelled 
to surrender: Such conduct, on the part 
of Lieut.-General Whitelocke, tending 
to the defeat and dishonour of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms, to lessen the confidence of 
the troops in the skill and courage of 
their officers, being unbecoming and 
disgraceful to his character as an ollicer, 
prejudicial to good order and military 
discipline, and contrary to the articles 
of war. 
Fourth Charge. 

‘That the said Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, 

subsequently to the attack upon the 


town of Buenos Ayres, and at a time 


when the troops under his command 
were In possession of posts on each flank 
of the town, and ot the principal arsenal, 
with a communication open tothe fleet, 
and having an effective force of about 
sooo men, did enter into and finally 
conclude atreaty with the enemy, where. 
by he acknowledges, in his public dis- 
patch of the roth July 1807, that “he 
resolved to forego the advantages which 
the bravery of his troops had obtained, 
ani which advantages had cost him about 
2500 men iu killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners;” and by such treaty he unne- 
cessarily ard shamefully surrendered all 
such advantages, totally evacuated the 
town of Buenos Ayres, and consented 


to deliver, and did shamefully abandon 


and deliver up to the enemy, the strong 
fortress of Monte Video, which had 
been committed to his charge, and 
which, at the period of the treaty and 
abandonment, was well and sufficiently 
garrisoned and provided against attack; 
and which was not, at such period, ina 
state of blockade or siege: Such con- 
duct, oa the part of the said Lieutenant 
General Whitelocke, tending to the dis- 
honour of his Majesty's arms, and being 
contrary to his duty as av officer, preju- 
dicial to good order and military disci- 
pline, and contrary to the articles of war, 


The Judge Advocate then addressed 
the Court in an animated speech, and, 
upon his suggestion, it was agreed to 
divide the examination of the witnesses 
into two branches ;—the first branch to 
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relate to the operations of the army pre. 
vious to the attack on Buenos Ayres, 
on the sth of July, and the latter branch 
to detail the operations during and after 

that attack. 
The first witness called was Major- 
Gen. Gower, the second in command. 
Having given an account of his landing 
at Coloma, and bringing off the whote 
c! the troops stationed there, with which 
be proceeded to Buenos Ayres, where, 
on the 29th of May, he joined the Com. 
mander in Chief; the General pro. 
ceeded to give a narrative of the march 
of the advanced guard, under his com- 
mand, from the morning of the 2Sth ot 
June, when he marched from Ensenada, 
where the army landed, towards the 
heights. ‘Che advanced corps consisted 
of nine light companies, and five com. 
panies of the gsth, under General Crau- 
turd, and the 38th and 87th regiments. 
This advanced guard proceeded from 
the 28th of June to the morning of the 
2d of july, holding occasional commu- 
nications with the main body of the ar- 
my, and never advancing to any consi- 
derable distance beyond it. On the 
morning of the 2d of July, however, 
General Gower received orders from 
the Commander in Chief to attempt dis- 
covering a pass which had been describ- 
ed over the Chuclo, above the town of 
Buenos Ayres. If he found the pass, he 
was to force it, and make good a lodge- 
ment in the suburbs of the town, or get 
into the town itself, and, if he could, to 
open a communication with the navy. 
He was at the same time given to un- 
derstand, that he was on his march to 
be joined by the ssth regiment, and 
that the Commander in Chief was to 
support him with the whole army. I 
he made good a lodgement in the sub- 
urbs of the town, he was to summon it 
to surrender; and if they demanded 
from him the terms General White- 
locke was willing to grant, he was to 
send them a copy of the terms, which 
accompanied the orders delivered to 
him, being the only written orders he 
had received, and which were delivered 
to him by Lieut.-Col. Bourke.—These 
orders were the same afterwards sent 
into the town, and required, among 0- 
ther things, the surrender of the civil 
authorities.—In execution of these or- 
ders, Gen. Gower marched about nine 
o'clock, and fell in with a considerable 
corps 
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corps of cavalry belonging to the ene- 
my, a portion of whom he forced down 


upon the Chuelo, and having driven’ 


them across it, ascertained the positive 
existence of that pass, and followed 
them across the ford. Wlnle occupied 
in getting four pieces of cannon over 
the pass, Brig. Gen. Craufurd, who was 
in advance, informed the witness that 
he saw a very large body of artillery ap- 
parently marching directly towards the 
same height, in the suburbs of Buenos 
Avres, which the witness had previous- 
ly pointed out to Gen, Craufurd as the 
one which seemed, in the first instance, 
most eligible to go up. The Brig.-Gen,. 
requested permission to advance agwinst 
it with his brigade, and finding that it 
was so late that the brigade under 
Brig. Gen. Lumley, which was by that 
time very much exhausted, was not like- 
ly to be able to arrive at this point be- 
fore dark, the witness ordered General 
Craufurd to advance. 

Before Brig,-Gen. Lumley could come 
up, Gen. Craufurd charged the enemy’s 
line with the bayonet, which succeeded 
so perfectly, that in a few minutes their 
infantry was completely routed, and ten 
pieces of cannon were in our possession. 
The witness then sent a general sum- 
mons to the Spanish Governor, and on 
his desiring to know what terms would 
be granted, sent him a copy of those 
which he had received from Gen. White- 
locke. The answer was, that nothing 
remained for them but to die, and that 
they had still a sufficient number of 
brave soldiers and brave commanders to 
enable them to evince that determina. 
ton. ‘The witness, however, was not 
joined by the §8th regiment, nor was he 
at all supported by the main body of the 
army, which was on the opposite side of 
or river, and did not join him till next 

ay. 

In answer to a question from General 
Whitelocke, the witness said, he consi- 
dered the civil authorities of Buenos 
Ayres to have been the persons who 
caused the insurrection against Gen. Be- 
restord, and to be completely hostWe to 
Us; and it was generally understood 
that the Court of Audiensia had usurped 
nearly the whole power and authority 
ofthe country, He also considered the 

ourt of Audiensia a part of the civil 
@uthorities alluded. to in the summons. 

N answer to a question from Sir John 
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Moore, whether the witness thought a 
material advantage might have arisen 
from the whole ot the army passing the 
river, and attacking the enemy on the 
ad of July ? the witness answered, “* I 
believe we should have carred Buenos 
Ayres. Jf there had been a force to sup- 
port the impression made by the light 
battalion, we must have carried the 
place.” 

In reply to a question from Sir Wil- 
liam Medows, the witness stated, that 
he had formed a plan for the attack on 
Buenos Ayres, the basis of which was 
very similar to that of General White- 
locke. ‘Chere appeared to be a general 
confidence among the officers that the 
plan would succeed. ‘There were no ge- 
neral orders given with respect to a 
point of retreat, in case the attack failed. 

The next witness called was Lieut.- 
Col. Bourke. After giving an account 
of the arrival of General Whitelocke at 
Buenos Ayres, he stated, that he was 
sent up the river to look out for a pro- 
per place for the landing of the troops, 
preparatory to the attack upon Buenos: 
Ayres, and said, that Ensenada appear- 
ed to him to be the only place where 
the troops could land under cover cfthe 
ships of war. He then entered into a 
regular detail of the landing of the troops 
at Ensenada, and of the march of the 
different divisions, until they arrived be- 
fore Buenos Ayres ; he also gave an ac- 
count of the measures adopted on the 
4th of July, the day betore the attack. 
‘Lhe evening before the attack, General 
Whitelocke shewed the witness the plan 
of attack, and asked him his opinion 
on the subject. Witness said that he 
thought it would succeed, but it appea- 
red to him to be a completely new case, 
and that he did not remember of hear- 
ing of a similar plan of atttack. Wit- 
ness objected to the order for making 
no prisoners, which General Whitelocke 
said he would leave out. Gen. White- 
locke never stated to the witness the 
precise plan on which he intended to 
act, but he recollected from various 
conversations, that the General meant 
to place his main body at the Recolita, 
and extend from thence to the shipping, 
and take such measures agamst the 
town as circumstances might require. 
Others heard him further say, that he 
would be very cautious how he suffered 
the men to enter the town, as it was un- 
derstood 
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derstood he meant to employ heavy ar- 
tillery against it. In answer to a ques- 
tion, whether General Whitelocke had 
reconnvitred the approaches to the town 
on the 3d and 4th of July? the witness 
stated, that he did not see him recon- 
noitre, nor did he ever hear that he did. 
On his cross-examination by General 
Whitelocke, he said, he believed that 
every possible means had been adopted 
to procure intelligence. ‘The witness 
was of opinion that 1t was more advise- 
able to land at Ensenada than at Kil- 
mas, the place where General Beresford 
Janded. In answer to some questions 
proposed by the Court, the witness stat- 
ed, that if the enemy had made a vigo- 
rous resistance at the Chico Pass, or had 
attacked the advanced corps under Gen. 
Gower, he did not believe that General 
Whitelocke could have given him any 
immediate or necessary support. 
Brig.-Gen. Craufurd said that he com- 
manded the hght brigade, which formed 
the advanced guard of the army—that 
his division landed at Ensenada on the 
28th of June. On the 2oth, he marched 
off on the road to Buenos Ayres by the 
route ot Reduction, and took a position 
in front of Reduction on the ist July ; 
his brigade was always at a distance of 
four or five miles trom Brig..Gen. Lum- 
Jey’s, under the immediate command of 
Naj.-Gen. Gower ; on the 2d, he recei- 
ved an order to be in readiness to march 
at nine o’clock. Before nine, General 
Gower came to him, and it was deter- 
mined to turn the enemy’s position by 
passing the Chuelo high up. The ene- 
my was seen on the opposite bank, and, 
after a march of two or three hours, he 
saw General Whitelocke’s division, 
which he was impressed with the belief 
was following General Craufurd’s divi- 
ston, pass the river, and take possession 
of some heights about three quarters of 
a mile distant from the ford; the ene- 
my seemed already in a state of confu- 
sion, which it was important to take ad- 
vantage of. Advancing on the road 
which leads into the town by the Coral 
de Misereri, a shot was fired from a 
gun placed over the Coral. General 
Gower said, We turn the right and left 
flanks , and, conceiving this to be an or- 
cer to attack the enemy, General Crau- 
turd obeyed.—The enemy soon gave 
way, leaving 12 pieces of artillery be- 
hind them ; they were pursued for about 
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three quarters of a mile. The Generai 
then received an order to fail back to 
the Coral, but, as it appeared to him to 
be desirable to follow the enemy into 
the town, he requested Gen. Gower to 
allow him to do so. ‘* I felt convinced,” 
said General Craufurd, “ thatif the main 
division under General Whitelocke had 
been up, as I thought it might have been, 
we certainly should have taken the 
town with ease. I had very strong 
doubts whether we might not have ta- 
ken it with General Gower’s corps.” In 
answer to this message he had so sent 
by Captain Squires, I received a second 
and peremptory order to fall back to 
the Coral, the General stating, at the 
same time, that our wounded (which 
did not exceed six officers and 30 men) 
might be cut off by the straggling par- 
ties of the enemy which had been hover- 
ing about us. Just at the time I began 
to retire, I discovered that Gen. Lum- 
ley’s brigade had arrived immediately 
on my right. Early on the morning ot 
the 3d, General Gower sent Brig-Ma). 
Roche with a flag of truce into the town 
with a verbal summons, as the Major- 
General informed me; and the Brig.- 
Major returned in consequence, asI un- 
derstand, of a desire expressed by Gen. 
Liniers, that whatever the Maj.-General 
had to propose might be done in writ- 
ing. Brigade-Major Roche was accord- 
ingly sent back with a letter containing 
a proposal of certain terms, which the 
Major-General showed to me before he 
sent ite 

He did not ask my opinion as to the 
contents of it, nor did 1 know that it 
was written from any particular instruc- 
tions from General Whitelocke; but I 
understood that he had received instruc- 
tions to summon the town. The only 
observation I took the liberty of mak- 
ing to the letter was, that as General 
Liniers was accused of breaking the con- 
vention with General Beresford, it did 
appear to me to be material, in making 
any such proposals to him, to say some- 
thing which might remove any appre- 
hensions which he might entertain with 
respect to the manner in which he might 
be treated by us, if he should fall into 
our hands. When Major Roche retired, 
General Gower informed me that Gen. 
Liniers’ answer was expressive of a de- 
termination to defend the town. 
this occurred at noon, before General 

White- 
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Whitelocke came up. Early in the 
morning of the 4th, in obedience to or- 
ders I had received, I went to Gerieral 
Whitelocke’s quarters, for the purpose 
of taking his imstructions with respect 
tu the attack on the town, which he had 
then determined to make at noon that 
day. After I had read the disposition, 
Gen. Whitelocke took me aside, and 
said, that he felt so much reluctance in 
adopting a measure which must be at- 
tended with so great an effusion of 
blood, that he had determined to send 
another summons to the Spanish Gene- 
ral. He showed me a letter, and cer- 
tainly upon that occasion he did ask my 
opinion of the propriety of sending it. 
I told him, that in my opinion he had 
better not send it; that the determina- 
tion expressed in the answer to the first 
summons, and the whole of the enemy's 
conduct since, induced me to believe 
that the latter would produce no good 
efiect, and that they would rather con- 
sider it as betraying a want of compe- 
tence on our part. ‘This was the exact 
Substance of our conversation, which 
terminated with the General’s expres- 
sing a determination to send Capt. Whit- 
tingham with the letter. The disposi- 
tion was afterwards read and explained 
onthe plan to commanding officers of 
brigades, I did not understand, from 
any thing that passed, that either myself 
or the other Brigadiers were called there 
to give their opinion upon the propriety 
of the disposition, but for the purpose 
of being made acquainted with the detail 
of it. Mr White, who had resided a con- 
Siderable time at Buenos Ayres, gave us 
some information, which we afterwards 
found to be pertectly correct, respect.. 
ing the dispositions and ecfensive ar- 
yangements which the enemy had made 
im the town since the evening of the 2d. 
A part of the order of attack was, that 
the columns were to be provided with 
tools and implements for breaking up 
uses; but I really believe it was im- 
Possible for this order to be obeyed to 
any extent, for the tools could not be 
Procured in a sufficient quantity. 
On the 4th July, Mr White told me, 
and several other officers in Gen. White- 
©s room, that he was informed by 
eee who left the town, that the ene- 
~ had strongly intrenched themselves, 
bs Placed heavy cannon in all the 
feets leading into the great square, 


where he concentrated the principal 
part of his force. ‘The position, we af- 
terwards found, had been correctly de- 
scribed; the disposition of the enemy, 
and the position he had taken, after I 
was taken prisoner, turned out just what 
Mr White had described it on the 4th. 
I have already stated, and 1 am now 
convinced, that if the main bady of the 
army had been in a situation to support 
the advanced corps on the 2d, the town 
would have been carried with ease. IL 
thought so at the time, because, during 
the greater part of the march on the ad, 
we had seen in the field what I conceiv- 
ed to be the bulk of the enemy’s forces 
in motion. By our movements, and 
what we observed of theirs, it was evi- 
dent we had turned their original posi- 
tion, and that they were engaged in at- 
tempting to change their front, and take 
up a new position on that side of the 
town; and there certainly, therefore, 
was every reason to believe we had de- 
feated a considerable division of their 
army : during this movement, they were 
not prepared for the defence of the in- 
terior of the town on one side. I was 
afterwards informed by a Spanish officer, 
that we shouid have been in the town 
before the greater part of their army. 

It did not appear from Gen. Crau- 
furd’s evidence, that Gen. Whitelocke 
appointed any place for his station du- 
ring the attack. 

Brig.-Gen. Lumley was next called. 
After explaining some particulars that 
took place before the 4th, he said, that 
on the morning of the day he went to 
head-quarters, when Gen. Whitelocke 
explained his intentions with respect to 
the assault on the town on that day; 
stating the bad weather, the situation of 
the troops exposed to an inclement sea- 
son, and in great want of provisions, in- 
duced him to think of assaulting the 
town, in preference to any other mode, 
the Spanish General having refused to 
listen to terms. For further particulars 
and details he referred us to General 
Gower, who had proceeded to point out 
on the map his plan of attack, and as 
many as could sat down to copy it. I 
ventured to ask, what was to be done 
in case we met with greater opposition 
than we had reason to expect, or could 
well oppose? I was told that was par- 
ticularly answered by the orders: We 
were to place ourselves as far in, advance 
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as we could, taking care to possess our- 
selves of the houses on our left, in pre- 
ference to those on our right, lest we 
should be exposed to the fire of our own 
guns. Sir Samuel Auchmuty arrived, 
and, m consequence of his being so late, 
a discussion took place, whether it was 
possible the attack could be made at 
twelve o'clock that day. It was soon 
decided that it should not take place 
until the next morning. Before we left 
head-quarters, General Whitelocke de- 
sired me to send for my Brigade-Major, 
yn order that he might go again into the 
town with a summons, in hopes of sav- 
ing an effusion of blood, which must be 
expected when the assault took place. 
Brig.-Gen, Lumley then went into 
some surther particulars relative to the 
2dvance of the troops.—He said, that 
on the morning of the ad, he had recei- 
ved orders to march, but that by that 
time the brizade had consumed all their 
provisions, and appeared extremely ex- 
hausted.—Q. Was the station where Gen. 
Whiteloske was to be found during the 
attack on the sth July, notified to the 
Generals and other Officers command- 
mg divisions? A. Net to my recollec. 
tron, that Lever heard of. Q. Was the 
p'ace of retreat, in case of failure, point- 
ed out to the Generals, or other Off. 
cers commanding divisions? A. T ne- 
ver heard of anv such place being ap- 
pointed. Q. You have said that it was 
completely dark when you joined Gen. 
Craufurd's corps on the 2d, and that 
your men were exhausted when they 
came up. Was your brigade, at the time 
of your junction, in a condition to sup- 
port an ummediate attack on the town, 


or was there sufficient time for it? A, 
It is impossible to say what further ex- 
ertions the spirits of such men would 
have enabled them to make. By that 
time they were much exhausted. What 
assistance they could have given would 
certainiy have been very inefficient, ha- 
ving been marching ten or twelve hours 
without anv thing to eat. If the attack 
had been made, it must of course have 
been a light attack. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty was examined, 
He said, that when the troops under 
General Craufurd arrived, he had inti- 
mated to General Whitelocke, that he 
conceived a “ mild but a firm letter to 
*he Government of Buenos Ayres might 


—afmade by Geners! Craufurd’s brigade, 
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be attended with good consequences, 
and I offered to carry it myself. ‘The 
General approved of the idea, and re- 
quested 1 would make out a draft ot 
one. He afterwards approved of it, but 
thought it advisable to delay anv sum. 
mons till he should appear before the 
town. I was unacquainted with any fur- 
ther steps taken to induce the enemy 
by negociation to surrender the town.” 
Sir S. Auchmuty then proceeded to de- 
tail the proceedings from his embarka- 
tion for Colonia to the landing at Ense- 
nada.—On the 29th June he marched 
for Reduction.—** On the ist July,” 
says Sir Samuel, “ my division was un- 
der arms at day-break, waitung for the 
rear, who arrived about eight o'clock, 
(they wereto have joined me much soon- 
er,) and we again marched. [ pressed 
the General to let me march without 
waiting for him, as the march was long, 
and 1 conceived that both divasions 
would move with more ease, and come 
sooner to their ground separated than 
united. ‘This the General wouid not 
permit, observing, that he wished to ac- 
custom the troops to march with regu- 
larity. The march taken the preceding 
day had been much impeded by frequent 
halts. We arrived at Reduction by dusk. 
Most of the troops had meat issued to 
them in the course of the evening. On 
returning from reconnoitring the next 
morning, I waited on the General, and 
expressed my hope that he would rest 
the troops at least that day ; that they 
were nearly exhausted, and the advan- 
ced corps, from the number they had 
left at Reduction, appeared still more 
so. The General replied, that it would 
depend upon a letter from Gen. Gower, 
and soon after I was ordered to beat to 
arms ; and we left the meat ready to be 
cut up and distributed on the ground. 
I again intimated to the General, that 
the troops were without provisions, an 
his reply was—** Don’t you see it Is g0- 
ing to rain?” As the troops did not 
march immediately, T still hoped they 
would take some of the meat in their 
haversacks ; but they were prevented, 
T understood, by the orders of the Ge- 
neral. We were ordered to march from 
our tight by the grand road leading to 
the advanced corps, but, immediately 
before we moved, I was informed the 
route was changed, and we marched 
from our left by two o’clock. 

(To be continued.) scot: 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


BSTRACT of “ An Act touching 

the Administration of Justice in 
Scotland, and touching Appeals to the 
House of Lords,” proposed by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, and now under the 
consideration of the House of Peers. 


rst Clause, The Judges, or Lords of 
Session, shall sit in two divisions; and 
the Lord President of the whole Court 
and seven of the Ordinary Lords of Ses- 
sion shall form the first, and the Lord 
Justice Clerk and six of the Ordinary 
Lords of Session shall form the second 
of the said divisions. 

ad, There shall sit in each division 
an equal number of the Court of Justi- 
ciary, including the Lord Justice Clerk. 

3¢, The individual Judges, who shall 
sit in either of the divisions, to be selec- 
ted by the Crown, The Lord President 
to preside in the first, andthe Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk in the second division. In the 
absence of either, the ordinary Lords 
present shall appoint one of their num- 
ber to preside in each division. 

4th, The Judges in each division to 
sit on such days as the whole Court hi- 
therto have done, and at such hours as 
the Court of Session, or a quorum of 
nine Judges, shall appoint. Each divi- 
sion to have the powers of adjournment 
now possessed by the whole Court. 

sth, The Judges, exclusive of the 
Lord President and Justice Clerk, to 
officiate as Lords Ordinary as hereto- 
fore, or as shall be prescribed by a fu- 
wre act of Parliament ; and, in the in- 
terim, by act of sederunt of the whole 
‘Court, or a quorum of nine, as shall seem 
Most-expedient for the dispatch of busi- 
hess and aveiding of expence. 

‘6th, The Judges in each division, or 
*-quorum, shall be competent (except 
to exercise the whole 

ts and privileges now possessed b: 
the Court of 4 


_ 7th, That. divi- 
810n shall be 


8th, The President of each division 


Not to have a casting voice. -In case of 
April 1808, 


an equality of voices in either d'visio", 
the presiding Judge of the other divi. 
son to be called in, and, after hearir 
tic matter again discussed, to have the 
casting vorce. 

oth, Inner-house causes mav, at the 
option of parties, be brought before ei- 
ther division : Outer-housecauses before 
the Lords Ordinary of either, and not 
removable, except into that.division to 
which such Lords Ordinary belong. 
Matters subsequenthy brought before 
one of the divisions, or its Lord Ordina- 
ry, may be remitted to the consideration 
of the division, or Lords Ordinary, be- 
fore whom such matter had been pre- 
viously brought. 

roth, The Judges or quorum of ¢i- 
ther division may require the opinions 
of the Judges of the other division on 
questions of law. 

11th, The forms of proceeding ‘to ree 
main as hitherto, unless altered by act 
of Sederunt of the whole Court, or a 
future act of Parliament. 

r2th, The causes depending before 
any Lords Ordinary on the Twelfth day 
of November, shall, after such day, be- 
jong to that division of which such Lord 
Ordinary isamember. Inner-house cau- 
ses to be distributed alternately between 
the first and second divisions of the 
Court, and also cases remitted by the 
House of Lords, at the date of which 
‘there shall be Lords Ordinary to the 
same. 

13th, No appeal to the House of 
Lords, but from final judgments, except 
with leave of the division pronouncing 
interlocutory judgments. In such cases 
of appeal, all or any of the interlocutors 
may be included, so that the wholé may 


-be laid before the Lords. 


14th, A copy of the petition of appeal 
‘shall be laid before the division to which 
the cause belongs, and the Judges there- 
of shall have power to regulate all mat- 
‘ters relative to interim possession, or 
payment of expences, with reference to 
the interest of parties, as they may de 
song by the decision of the Hause of 

tds. 
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1sth, No appeal to the Lords shall 
stop the execution of the regulations, 
with respect to interim possession, &c. 
but after the appeal 1s heard, the House 
may make such order with regard to 
the said regulations, as the justice of the 
Case appears to require. 

16th, Phe payment of interest by any 
appealing parties to be acjudged by the 
Mouse of Lords on its view of the case. 

17th, Judges appointed in future to 
go through the forms of admission only 
yn that division to which he shall be ap- 
pointed, Objections to admission to be 
judged of by the whole Court. 

18th, Commussioners to be appointed 
by his Majesty to inquire into the ad- 
jwuinistration of justice in Scotland, as to 
the form of process in the Court of Ses- 
sion ;—in what cases jury trial can be 
ustfully establihed, and waa voce e- 
vidence more extensively introduced ; 
to inquire into the proceedings of the 
Admuralty and Commissary Courts ;-— 
and also into the emoluments of officers 
in the Courts of Justice, &c. and to re- 
port the whole of their proceed:ngs to 
his Majesty, on or betore the Twelfth 
day of November 1809, who shall cause 
the same to be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, 

N. B. The division of the Court of 
Session to take place on the 12th Nov. 

The amendments suggested by the 
Lord Chancellor to the bill originally 
brought in by his Lordship (of which 
the above is a faithful abstract,) and ap- 
proved by the Committee in the first 
mMstance, materially alter some of the 
provisions, and also introduce some ad- 
ditioral matter into the act. For in- 
stance, in the Sth claine, which provides 
Yor the contingency of an equality of 
voices among the Judges, in either di- 
vision of the Court, instead of the Seni- 
or Judge ot the other division being 
called in, &c. the matter is to be again 
discussed by the division ; and, in case 
ot an equality of voices again appearing, 
the judgment of the Court to be jn fa- 
vour of the respondent. In the last 
clause, which provides for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners of Inquiry, such 
Commissioners, though ordered to lay 
the reports of the whole of their-pro- 
ceedings before his Majesty on or be- 
fore the 12th November 1800, are yet 
directed to report from time to time 


within that interva!, and especially ene 
joined to report with respect to the trial 
by jury as $90n as practicable. ‘Ihe ad- 
ditional matter is itlustrative of, and 
confirming the provisions in the bodv of 
the bill relative to the modes of pro- 
ceeding before the divisions of the 
Court, Lords Ordinary, &c. 

[ The words in Italics were inserted 
in the Committee.] 

Civic APPOINTMENTS. 

March 9. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mount-Fdgecumbe, was sworn in of his 
Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and 
appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, in room of Vycount Falmouth, de- 
ccast. 

March 16.—This day his Mijesty was 
pleased to invest the Right Hon. George 
Earl of Aberdeen with the Ensigns of the 
most ancient and most voble Order of the 
Thistle. —( Here follows the ceremonial of 
investing his Lordship with that order ; al. 
so the ceremonial of investing Lord Vis- 
count Strangford with the Order of the 
Bath.) 

iilarch 19.—The Right Hon. Percy Clin- 
ton Sydney Viscount Strangford was, by his 
Majesty’s command, sworn of his Majesty's 
most Hon. Privy Council, and took his 
place at the Board accordingly. 

March 29.—The King has been pleased 
to appoint the Right Hon. Francis Lord 
Napier, to be his Majesty’s High Commis 
sioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Sir Soulden Lawrence, one of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench, is appointed 
a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
the room of Sir Giles Rooke, deceast. 

MILiTaRyY APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 27.—Gen. William Viscount Howe, 
K. B. to be Governor of Plymouth, vice 
Lord Lake, deceast. Lieut.-Gen. Banastre 
Tarleton to be Governor of Berwick, vice 
Lord Howe. And Col. William Dickson, 
42d foot, to be Lieut.-Governor of Corke, 
vice Gen. Leland, deceast. 

March 26.—General Albemarle Bertie, 
to be Colonel of the 89th foor, vice Lieut.- 
Gen. Whitelocke, cashiered by the sentence 
of a General Court Martial. Lieut.-Gen. 
Richard Earl of Cavan, to be Col. of the 
77th foot, vice Bertie. Lieut.-Gen. Eyre 
Power Trench, to be Col. of the 2d West 
India regiment, vice the Earl of Cavan.— 
Major-General Colin Campbell, to be Col. 
of the 5th Garrison battalion, vice Trench. 
Major-General the Hon. Edward Paget, to 
be Col. of the 80th regt. vice Lord Lake, 
ceceast. Major-General John Murray, 
be Col. of the Royal regt. of Malta, vice 
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MARRIAGES. 

Fes. 9, William Sturges Bourne, Esq. to 
Miss Ann Bowles, 3d daughter of Oidtield 
Bowles, Esq. of North Ashton, in Oxtord- 
shire. 

10. At Kensington, Thomas Draper, Esq. 
surgeon of his Majesty's 2d 78th Highland- 
ers, to Miss Fraser, eldest daughter of Thos. 
Fraser, Esq. of Leadclune, Inverness-shire. 

17. At Marybone, Major W. 5. Plender- 
leath, of the 100th regiment, to Mrs Mar- 
garet Mactavish, widow of the late Simon 
Mactavish, Esg. of Montreal. 

18. At London, Capt. Bathurst, of the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Marianne Wood, of 
Manchester street. 

18. At Aberdeen, John Robertson, Esq. 
to Miss Wedderburn of that city. 

—. At Glasgow, Mr John Maxwell, Mi- 
neral Surveyor, to Ann, youngest daughter 
of Mr John Borland, Civil Engineer. 

19. At Lochmalony, Fifeshire, Major 
Boyd -Horsburgh, of Pitbladdo, to Miss 
scott, daughter of Major Thomas Scott, of 
Lochmaiony. 

24. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew 
Jameson, of St Mungo, Dumfries-shire, to 
Elizabeth More, daughter of the late John 
Carmichael, Esq. Calcutta, Bengal. 

25. At Portobello, the Rev. James Ro- 
hertson, minister of South Leith, to Alison, 
fourth daughter of Mr William Jameson, 
Portobello. - 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr George Small, 
musical instrument maker, to Miss Eliza- 
beth GrinJlay, George's Street. 

29. At Cairnsmoor, Mr Alexander Craig, 
factor to Mr Murray of Broughton, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Dr Ravenscroft, 
of Cairnsmoor. 

29. At Glasgow, Andrew Wilson, Esq. 
of Mainhouse, Roxburghshire, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr William Aitken, merchant 
in Glasgow. 

29. At Paisley, Mr Robert Goodwin, 
merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Marion 
Campbell, Paisley. 

— Benjamin Gibson, Esq. Hampshire, 
to Miss Walker, only daughter of Adam 
Walker, Esq. late of London. 

March \. At Stirling, Mr John Jeffray, 
merchant, to Alison, > testi of the late 
Mr Robert Lockhart, merchant, Glasgow. 

1. At Little Colp, the Rev. Mr Lestie, 
minister of Inverury, to Mary, daughcer of 
Mr Morison, Little Colp, near Turrsft. 

9. At Edinburgh, James Dundas, Esq. ac- 
Countant, to Frances, only daughter of the 
late James Bruce, Esq. Alloa. 


ne At Ormiston, Mr James Church, 


wer of Sark, to Miss Brodie. 

11. At Edinburgh, Richard Gillespie, 
Fsq. of Southwoodside, to Elizabeth, 3d 
davghter of James Fogo, Esq. of Killorn, 


11. At ditto, John Bowen, M. D. Ha- 
verford West, to Frances, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr Charles Kenny, of St Cathe- 
rine’s, 

15. Me William Anderson, writer, Edin- 
burgh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr 
James Grahame, Mugdock Castle. 

15. At London, James Amos, Esq. late 
of Madras, to Mrs Henry Chicheley Mit- 
chell, of Teignmouh House, Devon. 

16. At Milton House, G. F. Crown, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Robert Crown, Admiral in 
the Russian Navy, to Mrs Campbell, relict 
of General John Fletcher Campbell, of Sal- 
ton and Boquhan. 

16. At London, Lieut. William Logie, 
92d regiment, to Mary, daughter of James 
Esq. of Greenfield. 

13. At London. \iajor George Molle, 
9th regt. to Catharine, niece to Nicholas 
Brown, Esq. of Eccles, in Berwickshire. 

21. At Paisley, Mr John Moffat, ac- 
countant of Excise, Edinburgh, to Miss 
M'Kechnie, daughter of Mr William M‘+ 
Kechnie, corn: dealer. 

21. At Glasgow, Mr James Turnbull, to 
Mrs Jane Miller. 

21. At Kilsyth manse, Mr Corbett, of 
Auchincloch, to Jane, 2d daughter of the 
late Mr James Mathie, writer in Glasgow. 

22. At Glasgow, the Rev. John Jamie- 
son, of Scoon, to Agnes, daughter of the 
late Mr Andrew Patton of Glasgow. 

22, At Leith, Mr William Hunter, Bo- 
hess, to Agnes, daughter of Mr Thomas 
Grindlay, Leith. 

22. At Haye dt Puits House, Major 
William O. MacGregor, of Balhaldies, 78th 
regiment, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
John Marchant, Esq. Guernsey. 

23. At Ediftburgh, Joseph Gillon, Esq. 
of Elliesland, to Miss Baker, daughter of 
the late Dr James Fowler Baker, physician, 
Charlestown. | 

25. Mr Archibald Walker, of Mansfield, 
writer in Strathmiglo, to Miss West, daugh- 
ter of Henry West, Esq. of Foxtown. ' 

29. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thos. Ait+ 
chison, of Leith, to Catharine, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Shirra, of Kirk- 
caldy. 

$0. At ditto, Mr Laurence Jameson, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Jean, daughter of the late 
John Watson, Esq. 

80. At ditto, James Ogilvy, sq. accoun- 
tant, to Helen, daughter of the late John 
Gordon, Esq. of Balmuir, W. S. 

At Binfield, Capt. Charles Johnson, of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, to Miss Eh- 
zabeth M*‘Dougall, of Northumberland 
Street. 

P. L. Fletcher, Esq. of Gwetnheyled, to 
Maria, widow of Walter Riddell, Esq. of 
Glenriddeil. 
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At Dublin, Major Fountain Hogg, 26th 
regiment, to Miss Carleton, daughter of J. 
Carleton, Esq. 

Aprill. At Melbury, the Right Hon. 


Lord Henry Petty, brother of the Marquis 


of Lansdowne, te Lady Louisa Strange- 
ways, sister to the Earl of Hchester.. 

4. At Leith, J. Henderson, Esq. R. N. to 
Catharine, daughter of Dr Ross, physician, 
Montrose. 

4. At Greenock, Henry Huby Tyler, 
Esq. of Newton Limavady, freland, to Miss 
Helen M‘Larty, Greenock. 

7. At Edinburgh, Alexander Renny Fail-. 
your, Esq. of Borrowfield, to Elizabeth, ek 
dest danghter of Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
Bart. of Balmain 

7. At ditto, Mr William Ritchie, dan- 
cing master, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Dr George Chapman, author of a 
well-known treatise on Education. 

7. Mr John Gray, of Peatcox, to Miss 
Marty Lee, of Pinkerton. 

8. At Stirling, Mr John Anderson, mer- 
chant, to Jean, daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander Jeffray, St Ninian’s. 

9. At Edinburgh, John ‘Tod, Esq. W. 8. 
to Helen, daughter of the lute Alexander 
Duff of Hatton, Esq. 

12. At Barns, Peebles shire, ‘Thomas 
Young, Esq. of Rosetta, Inspector General 
of his Majesty's Hospitals, to Violet, fourth 
daughter of James Burnett, Esq. of Barus. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr A. Hammond, to 
Jane, daughter of Mr William Phin, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

At Great Grimsby, Capt. Hewson, R. N. 
to Miss Marshall, el@est daughter of Wil- 
Marshall, Esq. 

At Brigham, Mr R. Harrison, of Tod 
Croft, to Miss Robinson, generally known 
of late by the familiar appellation of Mary 
Wé Buttermere. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. At Weely, in Essex, the Lady of 
Capt. S. M'Dowall, of the 79th regt. avon. 

19. At Ayr, the Lady of Captain Came- 
ron, of the Navy, a daughter. 

22. At Alderley Park, Shropshire, the 
Hon. Lady Stanley, a son. 

22. At Dun.fries, the wife of Mr Wm. 
Copland, a son. 

22. At Arnage, Mrs Ross, a daughter. 

23. At Broomlands, near Kelso, Mrs 
Haldane, wife of James Haldane, Esq. a 
daughter. 


23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Menzies of 


Chesthill, a daughter. 
25. At ditto, Mrs Samuel Allen, of Bal- 
lymony, Ireland, a son. 
25. At the Archbishop's Palace, kam- 
beth, the Hon. Mrs Hugh Percy, a davgh- 


ter. 


26. At Houffe, near Stirling, Mrs Tovey, 
a daughter. 

27. At Inveresk, the Lady of Capt. Da- 
vid Milne, Royal Navy, a son, who died on 
the 26th March. 

28. At Urrard, the Lady of Major Als- 
ton, a daughter. 

28. At Edinburgh Castle, the Lady of 
Major Colin D. Graham, a son. 

29, At Edinburgh, the Lady of Licut. 
Cel. Ainslie, 25th regt. a still-born child. 

March 7. At ditto, the Lady of Major 
St Paul, a daughter. 

9. At Kilravock Castle, the Lady of H. 
Rose, Esq. a son. 

10. The Lady of Duncan Davidson, Fsq. 
of ‘Tulloch, a daughter. 

10. At Ensham Htouse, Dorsetshire, the 
Lady of Brig.-Gen. Monro, ason. 

11. Mrs Peterkin, of Grange, a daugh- 
ter. 
11. At Newcastle, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Gen. Francis Dundas, a son. 

12. At Gilmerton, Mrs Harper, wife of 
Mr Harper, farmer there, of two sons and 
a daughter. ‘Vhe children are remarkably 
stout and lively, and bid fair for arriving at 
maturity. 

14 Mrs Primrose, of Ramoir, a son. 

14. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel John Tucker, 72d regt. a son. 

15. At Liverpocl, the lady of William 
Ouchterlony, Esq. merchant there, a son. 

17. At Stainton, Cleveland, Lady Char- 
lotte Baillie, a son. 

17. At Everingham, Mrs Maxwell, of 
Nithsdale, a daughter. . 

18. At Newcastle, the Lady of C. P. Aic- 
slie, a son. 

19. At Scotseraig, Mrs Dalgleish of 
Scotscraig, a daughter. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Lady ef David 
Davidson, Esq. of Cantray, a daughter. 

25. At ditto, the Lady of John Burnet, 
Esq. Advocate, a son and daughter. 

27. At ditto, Mrs Boyd of Broad-mea- 
dows, a daughter. 

28. At London, the Couhtess of Aber- 
deen, a daughter. 

28. At Linlithgow, Mrs Liston, a son. 

80. At Drygrange, Mrs Tod of Dry- 
grange, a daughter. 

—. At Kensington, the widow of the Jate 
Capt. William Boyes of the 76th regiment, 
of twins. 

— At Dublin, the Lady of Col. Robert 
Anstruther, Adjutant General of Ireland, 2 
daughter. 

April 1. At Ardmore, Ross-shire, Mrs 
Geddes, a son. 

2. At Herdmanston, East Lothian, the 
Right Hon. Lady Sinclair, a son. 

the Lady of General 
un Dualop, a son. 
Ps Ajril 
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Deaths. 


April 5. At London, the Countess of Jer- 
sey, a son and heir. 

5. At Bondleigh, in Devonshire, the La- 
dy of the Rev. Alexander Scott, a son. 

10. Mrs Mackeuzie, of Strathgarve, La- 
dy of William Mackenzie, Esq. surgeon, 
Sth militia, a daughter. 

i2, At Edinburgh, Mrs Speid, wife of 
Mr Robert Speid, W.5. a son. 

_. At Whitehaven, the Lady of Sir Jo- 
seph Stenhouse, a son, being her Ladyship’s 
eleventh child, ail of whom are living. 


DEATHS, 


Nov. 30. At Curacoa, on hisarrival from 
Monte Video, in the prime of youth, Mr 
David Anderson, only son of the late Mr 
David Anderson, merchant, Dundee. 

Dec. 27. Mr Hugh Gordon, sen of the 
late Mr Charles Gordon of Blelack, on his 
passage from: London to the West Indies, 
on board the Minerva. While off Faul- 
mouth, he was unfortunately washed over- 
board in a gale, and drowned. 

2g. At Charlestown, Sou:h Carolina, Dr 
Cassillis Shaw, of Jamaica. 

At Goshen, Jamaica, Dr Stewart Carne- 
gie, son of the Jute James Carnegie, Esq. ot 
Balmachte. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, the Rev. Francis 
G. Lecun, Pastor at the Romen Catholic 
Chapel, and Apostolic Prefect of the Pope 

for the West Indies. 

Lateiy, at ditto, James Henry, Esq. one 
of the Representatives in the Assembly. 

At ditto, Mr John Portous, son of Mr 
Robert Portous, late one of the Bailies of 
Dunafries. 

At Barbadoes, Mr Ninian Home Fore- 
man, surgeon of the Cerberus frigate, son 
of Mr John Foreman, Berwick. 

At Charlestown, of the yellow fever, Mr 
Archibald Johnston, late of Glasgow; and 
also Mr James How Neilson, son of Mr 
George Neilson, merchant, Glasgow. 

Fan. 8. In the island ef St Croix, David 
M‘Farlane, Esq. of Cotton Valley, aged 71, 
aiter a residence of upwards of 50 years in 
the West Indies. 

9. At Elsineur, Mr Alexander Howden, 
many years resident as agent there. 

21. at Dundee, Mrs Smith of Kellyfield. 
She hus lett to the Society for Relief of the 
Indigent Sick 200]. sterling, besides a do- 
hation of 261. sterling to the kirk-session 
poor of Dundee. 

24. At Tormore, isle of Skye, Mrs Mac- 
Donald, widow of Capt. M‘Donald, 76th 
regiment. 

‘29. At Thurso, Samuel Burton, Esq. 

Feb. 6. At Madeira, Mr Joseph Cook, 
$0n of Professor Cook, St Andrew’s. 

_8. At manse of Holme, aged 89, Mr Wil- 
smith, late merchant, Dundec. 
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11. At Lisbon, aged 87, Don Joseph 
Francisco de Mendoza, Cardinal Patriarch 
of Portugal. He was buried on the 13th in 
a very plain. manner. 

13. At Aberdeen, of a consumption, at 
the early age of 23, Mrs Mary Duff, wife 
of Alexander Forbes, Esq. of Jamaica. 

15. At Moss ef Killearn, Mr William 
Finlay, who had nearly completed his 94th 

ear. 
, 16. At Oxford, the Rev. Dr Chapman, 
many years President of Trinity College. 

17. At Glasgow, Mrs Jean Delrymple, 
relict of the late John Gray, Esq. of Ox- 
gang, aged 86 years. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr James Ross, agent, 
Leith. 

19. At Stonehaven, Mrs Christian Beat- 
tie, relict of the deceased William Beattie, 
of Midseat. 

yo. At Dumfries, Mr John M‘Naught, 
surgeon, sou of Mr Hugh M‘Naught, inn- 
keeper. 

21. At Laurieston, Mrs Mary Stevenson, 
wife of Mr Alexander Bruce, upholsterer 
in Edinburgh. 

21. At Borrowstounness, Captain John 
Balleny, of Leith, and late of the Jamaica 
trade London. 

22, At London, Mrs Inglis, wife of Johu 
Inglis, Esq. of Mark Lane. 

22. At Whiterew, Ayrshire, Mr Thomas 
M:Clymont, farmer, aged 93. 

22. At London, in his 47th year, Henry 
Gage, Viscount Gage, of Castle-Island, Ba- 
ron of Castlebar, m Ireland, and Baron 
Gage, of High Meadow, in England, and a 
Major Geners! in the army. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his only 
son, Heary Hall, now in his 17th year., 
The Viscountess, who survives him, was 
daughter of the late Colonel Skinner, and 
grand-daughter of the late Sir Peter, Ware 
ren, K. B. 

2°. At Dumfries, Miss Euphemia Max- 
wellj daughter of the late Mr John Max- 
well, merchant there. 

23. At ditto, Mrs Henrietta Fraser, wife 
of Mr William Porter of the Crown Inn. 

23. At Skipton on Stour, Worcester- 
shire, the Right Hon. Dowager Viscountess 
Ashbrook. 

—. Mrs Williamson, widow of the late 
Captain James Williamson, of the Ganges 
East Indiaman. 

26. At Fisherrow, John Stewart, second 
son of the decezsed James Stewart, Esq. of 
Blairhall. 

26. At Glasgow, aged 80, Mrs Margaret 
Paterson, widow of Mr Walter Brisbane, 
merchaut there. 

28. At Kilmarnock, Miss Jean Jaffrey, 
daughter of the Rev’ Rebert Jaffrey, miri- 
ster of the Burgher congregation, 
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At Kilsyth manse, Mrs Rennie of Ball- 
matloch, aged 80. 

At Aberdeen, aged 73, Mrs Helen Cru- 
den, daughter of the late Mr William Cru- 
den, merchan*. 

At Meme!, Mr George Gordon, late 
merchant in Glasgow. 

Marci 1. At Pendreich, Mathew John 
Hallidsy, infant son of John Halliday, Esg. 
of St Petersburgh. 

5. At Perth, Mrs Catherine Paton, wife 
of James Chalmers, Esq. of Grangemount, 
Sheriff Substitute of Perrhshire. 

4. At Kirkcaldy, Mrs Rachael Law, wife 
of the Rev. James law. 

4. At —, Mr Robert Christie, late of 
the George inn, Perth. 

5. At Berwick, aged 80 years, William 
Watson, Esq.—a most industrious and up- 
right character ; one of the oldest corn mer- 
chants in the kingdom, having been up- 
wards of 56 years in that trade, and first in 
the firm of Walliam Watson and Son of 
Warrenhouse. 

5. At . Miss Elizabeth Burnett, 
daughter of the late George Burnett, Esq. 
vf Kemnay. 

5. At Culduthil, Miss Edmund Walcot, 
daughter of Captain Walcot, of Inverness. 

6. At Brims, near ‘Thurso, Mrs Janet 
Nicolson, spouse of Mr William Sinclair, 
Conmmissary-depute of Caithness. 

8. At Banff, Dr James Williamson, phy- 
sician there. 

10, At Newfield, near Newhaven, Mrs 
J. N. Murray, wife of Capt. William Mur- 
ra 


11. Near Cullybackey, Ireland, Martha 
Hanna, at the very advanced age of 126 
years. She was born near Dungannon ; 
told the writer of this, she remembered to 
have heard the shots fired in an etigage- 
ment that took place there in thé ‘year 
1690; and that she carried the victuals ‘fo 
the masons and carpenters who built Cul- 
lybackey meeting-house in 1727, she then 
being 45 years of age. She was married 
when an old maid, but never had a child: 
enjoyed a constant state of good health un- 
til a few days before her death. She was a 
little woman; measured, this last year, 4 
feet 7 inches. 

12. At West House, Essex, of which 
place he was Vicar, the Rev. George Gre- 
gory, D. D. 

12.. At London, John Pybus, Esq. an e- 
minent banker, and a very amiable and ac- 
complished man. 

12. At Bath, aged 50, the Right Hon. 
George Edward Boscawen, Viscount Fal- 
mouth, Captain of his Majesty's Yeomen of 
the Guard. He is succeeded in his title 


and estate, by his eldest son Edward, now 
Viscount Falmouth. 


Deaths. 


At Chippenham, aged 30, Captain Basi! 
Alves of the Royal Marines, youngest son 
of the deceast Major Basil Alves, Edinburg): 
Castle. 

13. At Montrose, aged four years, Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Bruce, Esq. jun. of Arnot. 

14, At London, Lady Sheridan. 

15. Mrs Abel, relict of the Rev. Joba 
Abel, late minister of Echt. 

15. At Puth-head, Fifeshire, Mrs Falco. 
ner, late of Durn. Amongst other legacies, 
she has left 2001. to the poor of the parish 
ol Fordyce, and 501. to the Society in Edin- 
burgh called the Ladies Friendly Society, 
for the relief of servants and poor married 
women of gond character. 

15. Mrs Hannah Turnbull, wife of Joha 
Bartholomew, Esq. and daughter of the late 
Rev. James Turnbull, minister at Denny. 

16. At Springbog, near Glasgow, Ephra- 
im Gardner, Esq. 

17. At Jeith, Miss Philip, eldeet daugh- 
ter of Mr Charles Philip, merchant there. 

17. At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Burr, spouse 
of Mr Hugh Miller, surgeon there. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr John Dick mer- 
chant, much regretted. 

17. At Falmouth, Mrs Somerville, wife 
of William Somerville, Esq. Inspector Ge- 
neral of Hospitals at Malta. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr David Monteith, 
son of Mr James Monteith, merchant, An- 
derston, near Glasgow. 

19. Atghis house, Castlehill, Stirling, 
Charles Buchan, Esq. aged 70. 

21. At Edinburgh, Miss Mayne Smith, 
daughter of the late Rev. Archibald Smith, 
minister of Kinross: 

21. At her son’s house in Portman 
Square, London, the Right Hon. Jane 
Countess Dowager of Dundonald, whose 
many virtues endeared her to all ranks, and 
whose highly cultivated mind and elegant 
manners excited genera] admiration. At 
the advanced age of 86, her Ladyship’e fa- 
culties continued unimpaired, and she con- 
versed with her usual serenity to the last 
She was the daughtér of Alexander Stewart 
of Torrence, Esq. She was the mother of 
12 sons and a daughter; and amongst her 
descendants she has left an Admiral and five 
Captains in his Majesty’s navy. 

22 On the road from Midlem to St Bos- 
well’s, near Millridge hall, by a fall from 
his horse, Mr Walter Amos, second son of 
Mr Amos, tenant at Bonchester. 

22. At Knock, John Campbell, Esq. of 
Mishinish, in the 82d year of his age. 

23. At Tranent, Mrs Jean Seton, aged 79, 
relict of Mr J. Chisholm, mariner in Leith. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Thomp- 
son, relict of Mr Adam Menteith, late mer- 


chant in Glasgow. 
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Deaths. 


April 24. At London, Lieut -General Jo- 
reph Walton of the Royal Artillery, in his 
7ith year. 

o4. At Abergavenny, in Wales, Sir Char- 
ies Mitchell, late Commander in the Hon. 
Last Iadia Company’s service. 

24. At Glasgow, Mr Archibald Smith 
writer, much regretted. 

24. At Aberdeen, Mr George Marr, 
merchant, and formerly one of the Magis- 
srates of that city. 

25. At Dalkeith, Mrs Otto, wife of Mr 
William Otto, wine merchant. 

25. At the manse of Aiva, the Rev. John 
Duncan, minister of that parish. 

25. At her father’s house in Ardersier, 
Miss Harriet M‘Pherson, aged 16 years, 
much Jameated by her family and friends. 
‘This young lady never recovered the shock 
occasioned by the death of a favourite bro- 
ther, who died on the 2d-December last, a 
few hours after his arrival at Ardersier, 
from the service of his couutry in the Bal- 
tic. 

26. Mr Thomas Leakie, late tenant in 
Auchtermairny, and his wife on the SOth. 
Their joint ages amounted to 156 years, 
50 of which they had been married. 

26. At Meadside, the Rev. John Macla- 
ren, minister of the Relief Congregation, 
Kalbarchan. 

26. At Glasgow, Mr James Steedman. 

_ 26. Athis house, Abbey-hill, after a short 
illness; Mr John Brown, coachmaker, a 
ee of great respectability in his pro- 
ession, and very generally and justly la- 
mented, 

27. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-General John 
Campbell, of the Royal Marines. 

27. At ditto, Miss Janet Dundas, daugh- 
ter of the deceased George Dundas, Esq. of 
Dundas. 


28. At Inverary, aged 89, Mr Charles 
M‘Arthur, late merchant there. 

28 At Lasswade, Mrs Margaret Simp- 
son, spouse of Mr James Hume, school- 
Master, 

29. At Kirkcudbright, aged 84, William 

enox, Esq. late Provost of that burgh. 

29. At Kelso, Mrs Jean Frain, relict of 
Mr Gavin Frain, supervisor of Excise in 
Alloa. 

a At his seat in Northumberland, Sir 
enry Grey, Bart. at a very advanced age. 
€ was the elder brother of the late Char- 

es Earl Grey, and uncle to the present ; 

- hever was married; and by his death 

wg Grey becomes possessed of estates to 

ne value of near 30,0001. per annum, be- 
for each of his younger 
yee At Hutcheson Town, Glasgow, Mrs 


ary Howi i 
merchant, rs a of Mr James Young, 
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31. At Newcastle, in his 89th year, Ro- 

bert Roddam, of Roddam, in Northumber- 
land, i:sq. senior Admiral of the Red. 

31. At St Andrew's, Miss Margaret Bal- 
lingall, daughter of the late Rev. John Bal- 
lingall, numister of the gospel at Cupar 
Fite. 

Sl. At Edinburgh, Caroline Howard, 
youngest daughter of Alexander Donald- 
son, Esq. 

31. At Dumfries, Miss Margaret Pagan, 
eldest daughter of the late David Pagan, 
Esq. of Lochfield. 

Lately, at London, Captain John Thome 
sun, of the Coldstream regiment of Guards, 
son of the late John ‘Thomson, Esq. Secre- 
tary of Excise in Scotland, highly respected 
as a brave and meritorious ofhcer. He ser- 
ved with the brigade of Guards at the cap- 
ture of the Helder, in Egypt also, and late- 
iy at the surrender of Copenhagen, where 
he broke a blood- vessel, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. 

At his seat, Lady Place, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Kempenfelt, Esq. the only surviving 
brother of the late unfortunace Rear Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt, who was lost inthe Royal 
George at Spithead, in 17382. 

At London, Joseph Bonomi, Esq. a gen- 
tleman particularly distinguished for his ar- 
chitectural knowledge and genius. He was 
a native of Iraly, but had long been in this 
kingdom. He was warmly patronised by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

At Guernsey, P. Dobree, Esq. in his 86th 
year. He wis the oldest member of the 
Society for Prop.gating Christian Know- 
ledge, having subscribed to that excellent 
institution for 60 years. 

At Chelsea, John Hamilton, Esq. 

Mr Gordon Drummond, son of Alexan- 
der Drummond, Fsq. Fleet Street. 

At Christ’s College Lodge, Cambridge, 
the Rev. Dr Barker, Master of that Socie- 

-hy>in his 83d year. Mrs Barker, who was 

am¢arly of the same age as her husband, was 
so affected at his death as to survive him 
only one day. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, the Right Hon. 
the Dowager Countess of Fingal, at a very 
advanced age. 

In Catherine Place, Bath, the Marchio- 
ness of Longchamp. 

At Clapham, in the 64th year of his age, 
Henry L. Gardner, Esq. many years an e~ 
minent bookseller in the Strand, and one of 
the Court of Assistants of the worshipful 
Company of Stationers. 

At Kensington, Alexander Baxter, Esq. 
Jate Consul General from the Court of 
Russia. 

Lately, Lieut. Kenneth Mackenzie,com- 
manding the signal station of St Domingo, 
Liverpeol, 

Late- 
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Lately, North Berwick, Mrs Murray, 
a\dest daughter of the late Rev. George 
Murray, minister there, aged 76. 

At Aberdeen, Mrs ‘Dyce, relict of John 
Nyce, Esq. late of Tillygreig. 

April). At Dundee, Mrs Henrietta O- 
g:lvie, spouse of Mr Henry Johnstone, mer- 
chant there. 

2. At Edinburgh, Dr John Rymer, many 
years a surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

2. At Paisley, Edward Carlile, son of Mr 
James Carlile there. 

2, At Edinburgh, Mrs Magdalene Nairne, 
daughter of the deceased John Nairne, Esq. 

8. At Inverness, Mrs Marguret Craig, 
wife of Mr George Munro, merchant in 
Inverness. 

3. At Fdinburgh, Miss Riddell, daughter 


of the deceased John Riddell, Esq. of’ 


Grange. 
3. At ditto, Anne Sone, infant daughter 
of Archibald Craufuird, Esq. W.S. 
—. At Duudee, Mrs Henderson, spouse 
of Dr Robert Henderson, physician there. 
4. At Bath, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 
jotte Murray, eldest sister of his Grace the 
Dake of Athol. 


4. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Simon Dryy 
dale, late of Sheardale. 

4. At Leith, aged 65, John Sligo, Esq. of 
Carmyle, late merchant in Leith. 

4. At Edinburgh, aged 70, Mr Alexan- 
der Stevenson, one of the Depute Clerks of 
Session; an office which he had held for 
40 years. 

5. At ditto, aged 58, Mr William Hal, 
merchant, and late one of the Magistrates 
of that city. 

6. At Glasgow, in the 70th year of her 
age, Mrs Helen Cross, relict ef ‘ohn M‘- 
Call, Esq. lace merchant there. 

7. At Edinburgh, ‘Robert Kennedy, Esq. 


aged 76. 


5. At ditto, Helen, the infant daughter 
of John Campbell of Carbrook, Esq. W. S. 

9. At his house, Gilmore Place, Mr Ro- 
bert Renion, merchant, Edinburgh. 

9. At manse of Rescobie, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Wright, minister of that parish 

9. At his house on Leith Walk, Edward 
Lawton, Esq. late of Kingstow, tamaica. 

9. At Alloa, Mr Alexander Forrester, 
sen. grain merchant. 


Price of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Bank 3 percent. 1808. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 

1808. Stock | Omnium. | Consols. Apr.1.| 57 0 | 38 6 |34 0]37 6 
[si opr. | 64 8.| 37 | 38 O | 34 0/35 0 
il, | — 4 — 65 15.| 37 | 38 0 {33 O| 34 © 

18 | 2334 4 — | 66 S7 6 | 40 | 0] 35 0 
25.) —— |4 — |66 29 | 38 O | 41 | 34 0155 0 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


1808. | Wheat.| Barley | Oats. | Pease. 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, 1% 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Pease and 
Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. 


Oatmeal. 
Bolls. | Price. 


1808. 


April 4. | 64 74138 45 33 40|50 56 
11. 64 74158 44 54 38/48 55 

18. | 64 74)36 44] 30 87148 54 

25. | 64 73136 48] SO 36[48 54 


April 5. | 190 | 24 234 [ 36 [18 16 
12.| 938 | 24 23h | 40 | 18 16 
19. | 260 | 24 $8 | 18 16 
26. | 254 | 24 | 50 | 18 le 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The curious and valuable communications of Milo will appear in early num- 


bers. 


We will not omit to avail ourselves of Dr Coupfer’s communications. 
J. G., D. S., will not suit our Miscellany. 


M.7. C. is received, but the versification, we are afraid, will be too incorrect 


for insertion 


We will insert.he Narrative sent us by War Rom—ed, which is certainly 


mest curiou tf duly authenticated. 
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